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View outside garage 


























Men Buy Their Garage Door Sets 
As They Buy Their Motor Cars 


Before buying the motor car he wants a man will look at a great many makes and 
select the one with the greatest advantages and conveniences. 

And when he buys his set of hangers for the garage he buys it in the same thoughtful 
manner. 

That’s why so many men buy NATIONAL GARAGE HARDWARE. 


Here’s our No. 804 Garage Door Set. Its heavy yet simple construction shows him 
strength combined with simplicity—it makes an instantaneous appeal. 


And when you tell him it is absolutely waterproof, never binds, can’t jump the track 
and that it’s packed complete with bolts, screws and directions for attaching—he’s sold. 


Send us your requirements—we supply you direct. 


NATIONAL MFG. COMPANY 
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Their Hardware 
In Both Winter 
and the Summer 








There Are So Many Things Needed on the Farm That 
They Constitute All Year Round Lines for the Man 
the Rural Customers their Advantages 


Who Will Show 


OES your wife ever say to you, 

after she has gone upstairs 

and you are taking a final look 
at the newspaper or your favorite 
hardware journal: ‘William, don’t 
forget the milk bottle,” and perhaps 
a few other injunctions regarding 
the family cat and the kitchen 
door? Are these familiar sounds in 
your home, Mr. Hardware Man? 
The local milk man brings your 
morning supply of milk to your 
door, and he, in turn, is supplied 
by the dairy farmers in your vicin- 
ity—and here we are, talking about 
the hardware man and the dairy 
farmer right in the first paragraph, 
so we must be on the right track 
after all. Let’s forget the family 
cat and the kitchen door. They can 
wait until another time. 

The writer is again addressing a 
little article to other hardware men 
of the smaller communities. How 
can we be of service to the dairy 
farmer in our county? What can 
we carry in stock to fill his require- 
ments, whether he operate a large 
herd of thoroughbreds, or a few 
cows of common descent? We prob- 
ably cannot furnish him with feed, 
for he will probably buy’ what he 


By A. H. VAN VorIs 


does not raise at the local feed mill 

or store. Can’t we do anything for 

him along this line, for the matter 

of feed is one of first considera- 

tion? 

How About a Gasoline Engine Driven 
Feed Grinder? 

The modern farmer, in most cases, 
has a gasoline engine to-day, to 
help in threshing and corn cutting 
season, to cut the wood for winter 
use and for many kindred purposes. 
Why not hitch a Feed Grinder to his 
engine and teach him to be his own 
miller? A good grinder, with three 
sets of grinding plates or buhrs, 
will take care of everything from 
coarse feed down to fine table meal. 
What a great saving and conve- 
nience for the farmer who grinds his 
own feed, when he wants it. Think 
of the many trips to town he can 
save every month, and every time he 
buys a sack of feed, he is paying 
someone for the grinding, sacking 
and even for the sack itself, as well 
as for the feed. I believe that, at 
one time not many months ago, feed 
sacks were charged in at the rate 
of 20 cents each, in some districts. 
A feed grinder is not expensive to 
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buy and is easy to operate—in fact, 
I imagine that the claim of the 
manufacturer can be substantiated 
—that it will pay for itself in time 
and money saved thru its use on 
the farm. Here is one splendid 
factor for co-operation with the 
dairy farmer. If one or two grind- 
ers are introduced in your com- 
munity and you can get the farmers 
talking about them, chances are 
that a dozen sales will come your 
way during the year., 

We have now helped the farmer 
feed his herd of dairy cows—what 
next can we do for him? During 
the summer months, he will doubt- 
less turn them out to pasture dur- 
ing the day, but when they are 
driven in for the evening milking, 
where will he put them? 

The modern cow stable calls for 
a row of stanchions at the head of 
the stalls, and the farmer will 
naturally call upon the hardware 
man when he is equipping his cow 
stables. Three general types, in 
many different makes, are at his dis- 
posal—steel, wood and a combina- 
tion of the two materials. By 
studying up the advantages of the 
different styles, we can be prepared 
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to explain to the farmer the sanitary 
features of the cow stanchion—how 
they can be kept free from dirt and 
stable filth, how they give free use 
of the cow’s head, how the cow can 
stand or lie with her head in or out 
of the manger, how the top and bot- 
tom swing anchoring holds the ani- 
mal as firmly as the old rigid style 
and is infinitely more comfortable 
for the cow. Look into the stan- 
chion market and you’ll find a very 
profitable accessory for the dairy 
farmer. 


machine or by hand. The milk must 
be strained and we may offer the 
farmer an assortment of strainers 
at varying prices. The cleanest 
milk will have the lowest bacteria 
count, and every dairy farmer is 
looking for a low count, so let’s be 
able-to show him how to lower his 
count by using the sanitary 
strainer with double strain- 
ing disks and keep an extra 
supply of these disks, fine 
and coarse, and also the cot- 
ton strainer pads, advocated 
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COW STANCHIONS WARRINER’S WOOD 
Only a few left at 
the Special Price of $2.40 each. We cannot continue this price 


STANCHION—a good, sturdy Stanchion. 


when the present lot is gone. About two dozen left. 


DAIRY THERMOMETERS 


1. Van Voris, 


(the glass tube and flange 


DR. WILLIAMS’ FLY AND INSECT. SPRAY—Guaran' 
Lice, etc.. or your money back—$1.40 per gallon. 
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a ton of brick, with loud complaints 
of leaking cans and rejected milk. 
The milk must be cooled after it 
is taken from the cow, and in visit- 
ing the farms in this vicinity, we 
find that different methods of cool- 
ing are employed. Some set it out 
in pans on the cellar bottom, some 
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A trio of ads that appeal to the dairy farmers 


of any locality 


Plenty of “Milking Accessories” 


Next—what of the milk produc- 
tion? The good, old-fashioned 
three-legged stool and tin milk pail 
have been replaced in the large 
dairy farms by the modern and more 
sanitary milking machine. This is 
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New Sharples 


It skims clean at any speed whether you turn it 
fast or slow 
operates it, for, unlike all otherseparators, it will skim 
equally clean at any speed. 
Sharples over other separators are a lower milk tank, 
less parts to clean, easier to turn, self oiling and more 
durable. 
a big profit to use a Sharples separator over any other 
system of securing the cream. Call and get our 
booklet “Velvet For Dairymen.” 


SUCTION- 
FEED separator 
It gets all the cream no matter who 


The advantages of the 


No argument is needed to prove that it pays 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 











superior quality 


Our Babcock Barrel Churn is manufactured from 
; well seasoned white oak, hooped with black steel hoops, 
is easy to operate and keep clean. 
screw locking device. Butter is easily and quickly worked with 
the Reed Patent butter worker. 
ladles, pound size butter prints, dairy cleanser powder are all of 


The cover is large and has a 


Our dairy thermometers, butter 





TANK HEATERS 





“Black Jack” tank heater is’ made of cast iron. The body is 
one piece, durable and heavy. No leak is possible. 
with basket grate. 


r ; Furnished 
The entire top lifts off, allowing the easy 


somewhat complicated for the aver- 
age dealer to handle and install, 


removal of the ashes. The air chamber is a part of the body cast- 
ing, and is just as durable as any other part of the heater. We 
also have galvanized iron tank heaters at a lower price. It pays 
big money to warm the water for stock. Ask any farmer who 


but I believe that most manufactur- 
ers now maintain a Service Depart- 
ment which will send out men to in- 
stall a machine and even to check 
up on its operation from time to 
time. ‘If the hardware man de- 
velops this business and follows it 
up with plenty of advertising and 
publicity, the milking machine will 
prove a valuable addition to this 
dairy hardware department. But 
we must not overlook the farmer 
with one or two cows. He has no 
need for a milking machine. He 
will need milk pails, and by investi- 
gating the different styles, and 
learning of their helping to lower 
the bacteria count, we can advise 
him which pail to buy, when he 
calls on us. 

The cow is now milked—either by 


has tried it out. 


I. VAN VORIS, Cobleskill, N. Y. 














by the agricultural schools. We can 
also learn which is the best type of 
strainer pail for his use and sug- 
gest this to him. 

Of course, he will need a few of 
the large forty quart milk cans, and 
he will appreciate our little cour- 
tesy in offering to stamp his initials 
on the cover. When we consider 
the daily trials and tribulations of 
the milk can, on its daily trip from 
farm to station and back again, in 
truck or wagon, over rough country 
roads, we will want to sell our 
farmer customers a good, heavy 
grade of can, else he may come back 
in a short time and land on us like 


nemo sre 


set the milk cans in a specially pre- 
pared trough fed by a hillside 
spring, and others use a milk cooler 
or separator. This latter, although 
not a fast selling article, brings 
enough demand for its sale in the 
course of a year, to warrant keep- 
ing a few in stock. Milk stirrers, 
too, are necessary in this stage of 
the dairy business and form another 
accessory for the hardware man. 
They’re all in the game and every 
little bit helps. 


And Very Important Is the Thermom- 
eter 


Dairy thermometers are made int 
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at least two distinct types, and are 
equally in demand by the dairy 
farmer. There is the round glass 
type which is lowered through a 
small hole by means of a wire 
hooked to an eye in the end of the 
thermometer, which is loaded at the 
other end to insure a straight drop 
into the milk. Then there is the 
flat flange type, which resembles 
more closely the ordinary house 
thermometer, only it has its own 
dairy recording scale on the dial. 
These can be placed on a display 
board and will sell themselves many 
times from their mere presence near 
the counter. 

The separator is surely worthy of 
a prominent position in the line-up 
of dairy hardware. There is the 
round tin container separator, with 
gauges on the front and outlet at 
the bottom—a cheaper but much 
less efficient type than the machine 














A model farm and it will use 


of merchandise to get behind and 
boost. Through the sale of some 














Teach the farmer that a clean barn means better milk and more money 


separator of the modern suction 
feed variety. However, more dairy 
farmers are buying the best types 
of machines every year, for they 
last longer and are a hundred per 
cent more efficient. They can be 
secured in different sizes, according 
to the number of cows on the farm. 

A complete assortment of dairy 
and separator brushes will turn 
over in stock several times a year if 
they are given a prominent display 
and are advertised in the same man- 
ner. The writer is of the opinion 
that a good window display of dairy 
implements and accessories, coupled 
with newspaper advertising and 
counter sales literature, can be used 
to advantage to increase sales at 
least a half dozen times a year. 
They are unlike many articles of 
hardware in that they are not sea- 
Sonal, for the large part, and thus 
they form a good, comfortable line 


item of dairy hardware, the cash 
register sings its merry song almost 
every day of the year, so it’s worth 


a lot of hardware this winter 


while to make your store headquart- 
ers for dairy hardware in your 
town. 

Now we come to the parting of 
the ways, for we have furnished 
stanchions for the cow stable, the 
equipment for milking the cows, 
the containers for the milk, but 
what is to become of the milk? 
Perhaps it will be delivered to the 
milk station or to the local milk 
man. It may be taken to the near- 
by creamery, or our industrious 
farmer may make his own butter. 
If this latter is the case, let’s camp 
on his trail with the necessary but- 
ter making outfit. First—he will 
need a churn, and if we want to sup- 
ply both little farmer and big 
neighbor, we can have a churn suit- 
able for the needs of each. An en- 
gine driven barrel churn for the big 
fellow, and hand crank or dash 
churns for the little fellow with 
fewer cows. We can inform our- 
selves as to capacity in gallons and 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Cattle like these should have the best of stanchions 





Demanding Shorter Hours and More Play 


Vacuum Cleaners Have Enabled the Modern Housewife to 


Enjoy Life More Than in the Old Labor Filled Days 


NUMBER of years back, to be 

exact, thirteen years ago, I was 

forcibly impressed, after en- 
countering an old time house to 
house salesman, trying to interest 
women in the purchase of an elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner. And in these 
days, selling a vacuum cleaner, or 
a washing machine to the housewife 
is perhaps as compared to-day with 
trying to interest a business man 
in the purchase of a commercial 
aeroplane for his every day use. 
He, the business man, could com- 
prehend that the near future, no 
doubt, would be provided with a 
much faster mode of travel, the 
aeroplane, but to him was only a 
vague idea, yet he believed it was 
the coming thing. 

So did the housewife believe that 
to save labor in her home some day 
she had to have an electric vacuum 
cleaner, or an electric washing ma- 
chine, ironing machine, etc. 

Seemingly the price was pro- 
hibitive. In fact, like most all pur- 
chases of that kind, she figured first 
cost. Not having been educated to 
the theory that such an appliance to 
cost say $75.00 or $100.00 should be 
spread over a term of years. 


The Modern Housewife 

To-day, thanks to many excellent 
machines, intelligent engineers and 
unselfish capital, we meet a differ- 
ent condition, i.e., instead of the 
housekeeper dressing up like a 
nurse tending a contagious disease 
case, to do the old-fashioned clean- 
ing with broom and dustpan and 
trying to brush and beat and pound 
the rug in the back yard, we have 
on the market many creditable elec- 
tric suction cleaners, and, in the 
past three years, the manager had 
advantage of these privileges to 
review a number of . striking 
proprieties to solve the house clean- 
ing problem. 

To-day, the good home manager 
does not think with dread of clean- 
ing, but instead her cleaning is 
easily connected to the electricity 
and is accessible, and in a moment 
she simply runs her machine over 
the rugs, carpets and upholstered 
furniture quickly, thereby saving 
not only time, but wear and tear on 
material as well as wear and tear 
on the body and mind. 


The dealers of to-day who sell 
labor saving appliances fortunately 
have only connected the way of 
twentieth century merchandising 
plans, some being developed by the 
manufacturer, however, many of 
our most ingenious sales plans have 
been defined by the men on the 
firing line and the salesman or a 
house to house canvasser. Thanks 
to publicity he may take up most 
any magazine and find striking ad- 
vertisements forcibly telling the 
housewife of the many ways to save 
labor in her home. 

It was my privilege not long ago 
to call on a distributor in the Mid- 
dle West and witness a most inter- 
esting demonstration and sale of a 
vacuum cleaner in connection with 
the sale of a phonograph. 


Vacuum Cleaners’ with 


Phonographs 


The salesman argued that the 
phonograph was as necessary in the 
home as his cleaner; it performed a 
function necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of the family, yet he most 
forcibly pictured to the housewife 
the labor that she would save and 
money she would save by having 
her home thoroughly sanitary and 
satisfactorily cleaned by his cleaner 
and the saving, as compared to send- 
ing her rugs out and having them 
cleaned by a process which would 
not only pay for the cleaner in time 
but would afford additional money 
to pay on her phonograph. As a 
consequence, owing to the sales- 
man’s forcible sales arguments, the 
lady of the house purchased not 
only the phonograph, but the 
cleaner. 

In drawing this bit of psychology 
in salesmanship to the attention of 
HARDWARE AGE readers I believe it 
will afford some thought on the part 
of men who had purchased some 
new piece of furniture or some 
other appliance for her home. 
Women to-day are managing their 
homes as husbands manage their 
business, along mechanical scien- 
tific lines, and we are not sure but 
what the housewife is doing a bet- 
tet job managing her home than 
some business men attempt manag- 
ing a business. 

We have in mind now a plan 
which was put in effect by a dealer 
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Combining 


to have his electric shop associated 
in the minds of his community as 
a house of service—nothing was 
seemingly too laborious for he or 
his organization to comply with, 
with regard to information and ser- 
vice to anyone. This dealer I have 
nicknamed a “GO GETTER.” He 
conceived the idea by putting in 
six electric sewing machines, nicely 
arranged on sewing tables and then 
sent special invitations to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of one of his 
local churches, stating that they 
were at liberty to visit his store 
on this certain date and to bring 
their sewing, while all churches do 
more or less for foreign missions, 
etc., and he further stated that at 
noon time he was going to extend 
to them a buffet lunch. He took 
particular pains to arrange his 
store attractively and the articles 
displayed in such a manner that 
each of the ladies present might 
literally demonstrate to ascertain 
these various articles. 


Setting the Scene for the Sewing Circle 


For instance, in the center of the 
room was a rug, size 10 x 12, and 
at either end were two types of 
vacuum cleaners. The coffee that 
was served at luncheon was made 
in an electric percolator; the ices 
served were made in an electric re- 
frigerator outfit; a very tempting 
dish was prepared in an electric 
chaffing dish. A report from this 
dealer states that the advertising 
derived and the actual sales were 
gratifying. Each of the ladies will 
always remember Mr. Dealer as an 
unselfish one. 

In selling, human nature treats 
with human nature, and we are 
confronted with an element of two 
classes, those that are to be pleased, 
and those pleased. Both are neces- 
sary, and the firm and distributors’ 
foe is the dealer who doesn’t re- 
gard, and is unable to ascertain, the 
true meaning of satisfaction. 

It isn’t necessary at this time in 
the twentieth century to use the old 
time method of canvassing, to, after 
approaching the housewife on the 
front porch, and in order to hold 
her attention, push the foot in the 
front door so that it may not be 
closed in your face. Instead, 
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Stove Men Co., 
thanks to suggestions, the dealer 
to-day operates his campaign for 
reaching the housewife in an in- 
telligent manner, so forcibly that 
she cannot help but be greatly 
interested. 

There are many elements needed 
by a successful canvasser and I be- 
lieve the first requisites are cleanli- 
ness, appearance and ability to state 
quite forcibly a_ straightforward 
story; to be absolutely sold himself 
on his proposition and to know the 
personnel of his company in every 
instance. To know just how far 
he may go with regard to promising 
service and to never promise any- 
thing to the housewife that he 
cannot back up. There are some 
dealers to-day who, in order to 
make sales, will promise anything, 
and give nothing. ; 


Excellent Advice for Salesmen 

A bit of advice was given to the 
writer shortly after his school days 
from a man he believed in, his 
father, that there were two ele- 
mentary conditions to contend with 
in dealing with human nature, and 
the advice that he gave to me that 
day I have never forgotten, and 
which upon close analysis will fit 


Dayton, Ohio, have arranged an artistic cleaner window 


any instance or case in any kind of 
business, anywhere: 

FIRST—No matter how thin the 
roof, the sunshine cannot penetrate, 
therefore it behooves us all to take 
this sunshine in the front door 
with us but never take it out—leave 
it there. 

SECOND—tThat it takes two or 
more people to enter into conversa- 
tion and make for a quarrel. If you 
are one, be the first to withdraw 
diplomatically and end the quarrel.’ 

Too few salesmen of to-day think 
only in terms of how much commis- 
sion they are going to receive, and 
they will not put their thoughts 
toward constructive selling. In 
other words, a quick analysis of 
your prospective purchaser and the 
determination to sell, are necessary. 
Salesmen of these times are born 
and not satisfactorily taught. I be- 
lieve it is impossible to take any 
man, of the average type, unless he 
be interested more or less in selling, 
and materialize him into what is 
termed a “salesman”. And, to my 
mind, the definition of a real sales- 
man is simple, but I believe to have 
the true meaning that the word 
MAN should come before sales, be- 


cause after all, it takes a man in 
more ways than one to be a true 
salesman. If he be a man first, he 
can acquire sales ability after. A 
good many of us, we assume, could 
hitch the word “SALES” to our 
man and have a true condition— 
because we are quite likely to sail 
over matters that are seemingly 
trifle. 


The Manufacturers’ Assistances 


Many manufacturers maintain in 
their factories a Dealers’ Promotion 
Department, the aim of which is to 
thoroughly train each salesman in 
this factory, not only on the product 
but on household labor saving de- 
vices in general. This is not only 
commendable but constructive to 
those presenting sales to the house- 
wife. By this means, the ultimate 
user is going to get first hand in- 
formation without any frills or 
flounces in the way of flowery con- 
versations regarding electric labor 
saving appliances for the home. 

The housewife always wants facts 
about the new “machinery” she is 
going to work with and the modern 
salesmen are able to dispense these 
facts in the most convincing man- 
ner. 














Comparison is one of the 


best methods of bringing out new points. The old and new way were effectively shown by these 


windows 






































Does Your Store 


The store with the attractive displays wins. Side 

wall racks like the top picture, cases like the one at 

the left and space like the bottom picture are the 

things that help build business and increase your 
bank account. Model after them. 
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Resemble ‘These? ae — 


Kitchenware tastefully shown is half sold. The dis- 

play above puts everything in clear sight, while the 

casseroles and percolators at the right are under 

glass. The saw case below is hard to duplicate as 
an attraction for carpenters 
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Buying Dynamite For Digging Ditches: 
Hardware Men in the South Have Found a New Opening 
for Making Money — Many Possibilities in Explosives 


S time goes on and successful 
A demonstrations prove the prac- 

ticability of blasting ditches 
with dynamite, it begins to dawn on 
explosives manufacturers that the 
future sales of dynamite for ditch- 
ing will probably exceed in volume 
sales for those old standby uses 
stump and boulder blasting. If this 
expectation is realized it will mean 
an increase in dynamite sales of 
something like forty million pounds 
yearly. 

This means a lot to the hardware 
trade of the United States, because 
most dynamite for purposes such as 
are mentioned are made through 
hardware dealers. 

Dealers in many parts of the 
country take no interest in dynamite 
as a commodity because, they say, 
there are few stumps and boulders in 
their territory ; hence, no demand for 
it; but now that ditching is coming 
to the fore so rapidly, a demand is 
going to be, or at rate can be, created 
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First view of the ditch 


in many sections where there is 
plenty of drainage that should be 
done even if there are no stumps 
and stones. 

Ditch Blasting Possibilities 

Dealers in such sections owe it to 
themselves to prepare to make the 
most of this opportunity. The best 
way to do that is by actually seeing 
some ditch blasting so as to be able 
to describe the method and vouch for 
its feasibility; also to make more or 
less reliable cost estimates. . 

Some dealers, seeing the possibili- 
ties in ditching sales, have already 
adopted this suggestion. For in- 
stance, D. M. Thompson of _ the 
Thompson Hardware Co., Whites- 
ville, N. C., recently had a demon- 
stration of ditching on some prop- 
erty owned by himself outside the 
town. 

Through the middle of a flat gum 
swamp a ditch 600 yards long, 3 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep was “shot.” 

The soil was a sticky clay. After 
laying out the center line, a single 
line of bore holes 214 feet apart and 
314 feet deep were put down with 
pointed steel bars and sledge ham- 
mers. Each hole was then loaded 
with 114 pounds of 40 per cent am- 
monia dynamite, the charges con- 
nected up in series by means of elec- 
tric cap wires and pieces of copper 
connecting wire and fired with a 
blasting machine. 


Ditches Made Like Magic 

It was possible in this way to blast 
about 200 lineal feet of ditch every 
three hours, most of which time was 
taken up in putting down the bore 
holes, which was difficult in the sticky 
clay. 

The cost was approximately 60 
cents per lineal yard. 

The first view shows the lower end 
of the ditch, where it was about 8 
feet wide. 

The second view shows the ditch 
200 feet farther back in the swamp, 
where it is narrower. Note the mass 
of roots and imagine the difficulty 
and cost of digging the ditch by hand 
labor. 

Now that the Thompson Hardware 
Co. is familiar with the use of dyna- 
mite for ditch blasting and has a 
very successful ditch to show “doubt- 
ing Thomases,” it will doubtless en- 
joy a heavy trade in-.explosives, for 
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there is an almost endless amount of 
drainage work that needs to be done 
in its vicinity. 

On every locality in the United 
States ditching has to be done by 
the progressive farmers. Turning 
bad lands into glad lands has been 
going on for years and added pro- 
duction has been the fruitful re- 
sult. Since the introduction into 
farming it has been conclusively 
proven that both time and labor has 
been greatly conserved. In the dig- 
ging of ditches it has also been 
shown beyond a doubt that the ad- 
vantages lay with dynamite for al- 
most every kind of soil. The farmer 
of to-day is awake to the many op- 
portunities that explosives have 
opened for him and is not at all 
slow at taking advantage of them. 
The hardware man should at least 
keep abreast the times enough to 
help the farmers in getting more 
food from his lands thereby selling 
more farming implements. 





Second view of the ditch 








Selling Washing Machines by Districts 














Doing Community Work 


in An Organized Manner 


Will Mean Arousing Interest 


in Your Merchandise 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


VERY person who lives in a 

certain community is, natur- 

ally, particularly interested in 
that community. If he lives on the 
“South Side” of his town he takes 
a deeper interest in South Side 
doings than he does in “West End” 
affairs. And if he lives in the West 
End, then the doings of that com- 
munity are of a lot more interest to 
him than things occurring on the 
South Side. 

In this universal trait of Ameri- 
cans lies the germ of an idea which 
can be splendidly utilized by hard- 
ware stores in the selling of wash- 
ing machines. 

But before going more deeply into 
this idea let us tell of the way in 
which a certain electric company of 


Fort Wayne, Ind., makes a partial 
use of this idea in selling electric 
washers. 

This concern recently installed in 
its main show window a Blank 
washer which was kept running all 
day with the body of the machine 
filled to the brim with suds. In 
front of the washer was placed an 
outline map of the city with a large 
number of red stars scattered about 
the map. Each of these stars bore 
a number and an accompanying 
placard explained the map and the 
stars in this way: 


“LOOK AT THE STARS ON 
THIS MAP. 


“Every one of these stars repre- 
sents a home made happy by a 
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Blank washer purchased from us. 
Look at the map and locate the star 
nearest to YOUR home. Then look 
at the numbers and names listed be- 
low. Each of these numbers below 
correspond to the numbers on the 
stars on the map. And opposite each 
number is the name and address of 
the family owning one of our ma- 
chines. 

“When you have located someone 
near your own home who is the 
proud possessor of one of our ma- 
chines, call on them or call them up 
and learn direct from them just 
what they think of it.” 

Of course more stars were added 
to the map from time to time as 
more sales were made and, of 
course, the display attracted a lot 
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of attention. Action in a display, 
such as the moving suds in this 
washer, always attracts attention 
and so, too, does an interesting 
looking map. 


Interested in Their Own People 


Notice how this scheme is, in its 
final analysis, a play to the local 
community interest of folks. Every- 
one who looked at the display was 
personally interested in picking out 
a machine owner located near his 
own home. And once having found 
an owner nearby or several owers 
nearby, the Blank washer immedi- 
ately assumed to these people an 
intimate and personal importance it 
never before had. 

There’s nothing like getting right 
close to home to folks when trying 
to sell them goods. And that’s just 
exactly what this stunt did and 
what similar stunts do. 

But while this scheme of the elec- 
tric company was clever and ex- 
tremely effective in arousing inter- 
est in one particular washer and, 
consequently, in increasing the 
store’s sales of that washer, it is by 
no means the only plan which can 
be used for promoting the sales of 
washing machines by intensive com- 
munity promotion work. 

Here’s another plan by which this 
result can be achieved: 

List all the purchasers of ma- 
chines according to the localities in 
which they live. Put all those liv- 
ing on the ‘‘North Side” in one list; 
all those in the “Old Fort” section 
in another list, and so forth. Then 
prepare a newspaper advertisement 
or window show card reading about 
like this: 


Taking In the Whole City 


“Do you live on the South Side, or 
North Side, in the Old Fort section? 
Or do you live in the West End, 
Nebraska section or any other of 
the distinctive communities in this 
city? 

“Wherever you live in this city 
you'll be interested in seeing how 
many residents of your community 
have made their homes happier by 
the purchase from us of Blank 
Washing Machines. 

“We have listed all recent pur- 
chasers of machines according to 
the communities in which they live. 
Pick out from the accompanying 
lists the names of the folks who live 
nearest to you and then, the next 
time you see them, make a point of 
asking them what they think of the 
Blank Washing Machine. Then, 
after they’ve told you how easy it 
makes washing and how much hap- 
pier it makes housewives who own 


them, resolve to make YOUR home 
happier at once by securing one of 
these machines. 

“Look at these lists carefully. 
First is the list of Blank Washing 
Machine owners living on the South 
Side.” 

Following this would, of course, 
be given the lists and the advertise- 
ment might wind up with a little 
statement like this: 

“Come in to our store and look at 
our stocks of washers and talk mat- 
ters over with us. We’ll be glad 
to see you and talk to you whether 
you purchase anything or not. 

“A. B. Smith Hardware Co.” 

Wouldn’t this sort of promotion 
work arouse a great deal of inter- 
est and create a lot of comment? 
Wouldn’t it be calculated to make 
every housewife on the South Side 
scan the South Side list carefully to 
see which of her friends had a 
Blank washer and wouldn’t she use 
the names of friends who own the 
machine as an argument with her 
husband for purchasing one for 
her? And wouldn’t the same thing 
be true of all the other communities 
in the city? And wouldn’t all this 
result in mighty valuable word-of- 
mouth advertising for the store and 
a distinct boost in business? 


The Direct Mail Advertising 


Next send to all the residents on 
the South Side direct mail advertis- 
ing telling about all the South Side 
people who have purchased washers 
from the Smith store and extolling 
the progressiveness of the South 
Siders in doing this. If the lists 
show that more machines have been 
purchased by South Siders than by 
the residents of any other com- 
munity in the city, play up this fact 
strongly as it will appeal to the 
community pride of all residents in 
that section and tend to make folks 
who haven’t machines wish to get 
on the band wagon. Of course the 
mailing list could be secured from 
the telephone book or perhaps the 
store might have a mailing list of 
its own which could be utilized. 

The chief beauty in this plan of 
selling washing machines through 
intensive community work is that 
it makes every owner of a machine 
an involuntary testimonial for the 
machine and it does this in such a 
way that no one can take offense at 
it. Rather the reverse, for when 
the community pride is appealed to 
forcefully in some such manner as 
indicated, then every owner of a 
machine will feel proud to be listed 
among the progressive people who 
have purchased the appliances. 

The store, too, could stage “Com- 


Hardware Age 


munity Weeks” in which particular 
drives would be made for the 
patronage of certain sections of the 
city. For instance during “South 
Side Week” the store might display 
a map of the South Side in its show 
window and indicate on this the 
location .of owners of machines, 
Then the store could arrange, for 
use inside the store, a neat display 
of photos of different interesting 
spots on the South Side and could 
advertise these photos and use them 
as a means of bringing South Siders 
into the store. The same plan 
could, of course, be repeated for 
other sections of the city. 

The intensive selling of washing 
machines pays well, and this method 
of appealing to the community spirit 
of folks is one effective method of 
being intensive in the selling end. 

Why not try it in YOUR store 
some time? 


Watch Out for Tire Blisters 


Bang! 

The motorist stops his car and dis- 
gustedly gets out to examine the blow- 
out. To his amazement the tire has 
not gone flat and the tread is still in- 
tact. Technically this trouble is known 
as a “gum blow-out.” Pocketed air 
in the side wall, caused by an ob- 
structed puncture, simply reached the 
bursting point and exploded. 

The facts of the case are that a punc- 
ture is often partially sealed by the 
tread, so that air escapes very slowly. 
It may be that a nail, still imbedded ia 
the tread, assists in corking up the 
hole. 

A slow tube leak results and air seeps 
through the fabric, according to Miller 
tire repair men. This air is imprisoned 
between the tread and fabric. 

Each revolution of the tire acts like 
a force pump on this pocketed air, forc- 
ing it further and further from under 
the tread toward the side wall. Here 
it forms a blister, similar to a mud 
boil. 

When the blister breaks, due to ex- 
cessive pressure, a ragged hole is torn 
in the side wall rubber. Although the 
tear does not go through the fabric, it 
will result in serious damage to the 
carcass if it is long exposed to the road. 

When a blister is noticed on the side 
wall, take the casing to a tire surgeon 
without delay. 


The Oxweld Acetylene Co., New 
York, has established Pacific Coast 
sales and distributing headquarters at 
San Francisco, with offices at 1077 Mis- 
sion St. The territory embraces the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
part of Wyoming. Leo Remmey 48 
Pacific sales manager will be in charge. 
Pacific sales manager will be in charge 
of the new field. 








Putting Fire in Fireless Cooker Sales 


An Organized Campaign for the Disposal of Cookers 
That Bring Hundreds of People Into the Hardware Store 


HAVE often wondered how many 
I of the hardware dealers of 
America are getting their full 
share of the fireless cooker business. 
The demand for fireless cookers is 
certainly getting greater every year. 
When we began handling cookers 
we bought one from a jobber as an 
experiment. We followed our orig- 
inal order with a requisition for 
three more, followed that with an 
order for five, then ten and then we 
purchased fifty. We recently or- 
dered a full carload. This only goes 
to prove the fact that fireless cook- 
ers are big sellers if properly 
handled. As a matter of fact, there 
is no end to the results that can be 
obtained when they are featured in 
an enterprising way. 


Four Cooker Drives a Year 


We have found it to be very profit- 
able to make a big drive on cookers 
three or four times a year. If’ we 
were going to have a big campaign 
on cookers the first of April, for in- 
stance, we would go about it some- 
what in the following way: We 
would plan first to have plenty of 
cookers on hand to sell. Our next 
step would be to mail out 5000 to 10,- 
000 beautifully engraved circulars, 
something along the lines of show- 
ing “Delicious Fireless Cooked 
Dishes.” These circulars would go 
to our regular customers and pros- 
pects two weeks before April first 
announcing the fact that we intended 
to hold a practical demonstration on 
that date and as long thereafter as 
the demand required. 

We would also mention to all of the 
customers that called at our store the 
last two weeks in March a few of the 
interesting facts about the demon- 
stration we had planned. We would 
also arrange a big window display 
explaining the demonstration to be- 
gin the first day of April. We would 
also advertise with a quarter page 
ad in the newspaper the last day of 
March, giving full details in regards 
to the demonstration, and that we 
would have an expert direct from the 
factory to take charge of the demon- 
stration on that day. We would em- 
Phasize the fact that this expert 
would cook every day in a fireless 


By EVERETT A. LAWRENCE 
Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


cooker and teach all those interested 
how to live better on less and save 
fuel, food, time, strength and money 
by using a fireless cooker. 


Planning Big Sale 


During the demonstration we 
would sell cookers on the club plan, 
$10 down and $5 a month thereafter 
until the total had been paid. The 
club price would, of course, be the 
same as the cash price. We would 
intimate that the housewife could 
pay for a cooker out of her surplus 
household money. 

I will mention some of the selling 
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the fireless ad 


reasons that we have used success- 
fully about why every housewife 
should have a fireless cooker. 

The food is cooked better and more 
completely. Gas is high, and she can 
save money by using a cooker. I 
have claimed that a cooker will save 
$100 at least because it will invari- 
ably last a lifetime. It is possible 
to use cheaper cuts of meat, they are 
cooked more tenderly and retain their 
natural flavors and juices. The 
housewife can start her dinner in a 
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cooker then go out for the rest of 
the day, and when she comes back 
her dinner is ready. She can bake 
beans or roast a complete dinner in 
the hot weather and still keep her 
kitchen and her temper cool. Fur- 
thermore, a cooker takes all the re- 
sponsibility from the housewife— 
she has a fireless cooker thermome- 
ter, a recipe book and full instruc- 
tions about the most insignificant de- 
tail. A fireless cooker is so simple 
in operation and care that a school- 
girl could run one without the least 
trouble. 


The Value of Demonstration 


A demonstration in a retail store, 
especially a hardware store, is always 
a wonderful event. It proves to the 
people just what can be done. The 
results that can be obtained in a 
fireless cooker demonstration more 
than compensate for the trouble, al- 
though it is really very little trouble 
to the management or salesmen in 
the store to have an expert come 
from the factory. 

When we advertise in the paper 
each day we announce just what we 
are going to cook each day. During 
one day of the week we use a two- 
compartment cooker, making ice 
cream in one side and roasting meat 
in the other. This, of course, smacks 
of the spectacular, and attracts a 
good deal of attention. Baked ap- 
ples, roast meats, pies and bread 
that we have cooked in our fireless 
cookers we display in our window, 
with a large sign announcing the 
fact that they have been cooked in 
our fireless cookers, inviting people 
to come in and view the demonstra- 
tion with their own eyes. 


Making Envious Records 


We have sold 50 to 60 fireless cook- 
ers in two weeks’ time. Before the 
end of this year I shall be surprised 
if we do not more than double that 
record. During the two or three 
weeks’ demonstration we have at 
least two or three salesmen who work 
with the demonstrator and who put 
their heart and soul into the business 
of talking and selling cookers. This 
with our advertising our mailing of 

(Continued on page 88) 





Rapping Expenses by Wrapping Contests 


Showing the Salesmen How to Save Money by Holding 
a Competition in Doing Up Bundles 


¢¢ Pp T’S the constant dripping that 
I wears away the stone.” 

Little leaks are said to cause 
more business failures than big mis- 
takes. The big things get considera- 
tion and action. But the little things 
slide along and pile up sometimes 
with disastrous results. 

The cost of wrapping parcels is a 
little thing. In the days of 3-cent 
paper and 5-cent twine too small to 
deserve much time or thought. But 
in these times of 11-cent paper and 
15-cent twine it doesn’t take many 
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This is the scoring 


moons to burn up a tidy sum in ma- 
terial to cover the bundles that leave 
your store. 

Now, the hardware man cannot 
regulate the price of these essentials. 
Someone else does that. But he can 
economize through a better use of 
them, 

And how? 

Surely not by preaching economy 
to his salesforce. For if ever there 
is a class of folks. who benefit little 
by preaching it is the average sales- 
person. They can snore through a 
sermon in perfect peace, and the most 
sharply pointed verbal thrusts never 
touch them. We are not going into 
this matter of reprimanding sales- 
folks or lecturing them at this time. 
There are some good reasons why 


such a policy fails. But we are go- 
ing to contend that there is a better 
way to get results in such matters 
reducing the cost of wrapping 
bundles. 

And here’s the way: 


as 


The Economy Solution 


Have a contest among your folks 
and offer prizes of $5, $3 and $2 to 
the winners. Such an event is bound 
to arouse interest, and you’ll save 
the prize money in mighty quick time 
and effect economies that will last 


in Your Store 


part. Score them on three points: 
Time, neatness and material used. 

Let 10 represent a perfect score in 
each of these phases of a correctly 
wrapped parcel. If the package is 
perfectly wrapped as to neatness the 
contestant should be scored 10. If 
he uses just a little more paper or 
twine than necessary his score would 
be 9 or 9%. 

You can have each contestant wrap 
all three parcels and make one score 
or you can have all contestants wrap 
the sprinkler, then take the nails and 
later the third article, not scoring 


' them until all three are wrapped, or 
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sheet for the contest 


months after the contest is a 
memory. 

If you have a store meeting once 
a month—which, by the way, is a 
good thing—make this contest the 
feature of one of those gatherings. 
If not, shut up shop a half hour early 
some night and have the contest. 

At least three articles should be 
wrapped by each contestant. A good 
suggestion is two pounds of nails, a 
sprinkling can and an electric lamp 
bulb. Select any articles you please, 
but at least two of them should be of 
the more difficult to wrap variety. 

Besides yourself, have two other 
judges, and it is a good idea to have 
some folks from outside the store. 
It makes for better satisfaction. 

Insist that each salesperson take 
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scoring them individually and total- 
ing the points for the final score. 


The Fruits of the Contest 


Such a contest will show you what 
the average is in your store. It will 
indicate the amount of paper that is 
being used and how much time is re- 
quired to wrap parcels. 

It will show the salesfolks how 
economically they can do up bundles. 
The judges will point out where a 
single strand of cord is enough for a 
certain bundle or how foolish it is to 
tear off enough paper to have it fold 
over and over at the top. 

Such a contest is bound to be 
profitable, for it points out mistakes 
and shows how to correct them. 


Death of Jesse A. Crandall 


Jesse A. Crandall, aged 86 years, 
died recently at his home in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Crandall was the inventor of toys 
and well-known to the trade. He was 
born in Westerly, N. Y., and invented 
many useful toys when he was still at 
a tender age. During his lifetime he 
took out patents on more than two 
hundred toys. His inventions included 
block houses, the spring hobby horse, 
several kinds of velocipedes, swings and 
other things. He was the owner of 4 
Brooklyn toy factory for more than 
fifty years. One of his hobby horses he 
sent to the Prince of Wales, later King 
Edward VII. 


John E. Wightman Dead 


John E. Wightman, for half a cen- 
tury one of the leading merchants of 
Chenoa, IIl., died recently following 4 
short illness. He was born in Rush- 
ville, N. Y., in 1835, and began his 
business career as a hardware mer- 
chant in 1857. 








Window Displays for Mechanics 


of some hardware dealers to 
take the trade of carpenters 
and other mechanics for granted; to 
figure that this class of trade has no 
other outlet, and that sales will come 


f here is a tendency on the part 


regardless of whether the field is 
cultivated or not. That this is an 
error is shown in results obtained by 
paying special attention to the me- 
chanics by the Bannister & Pollard 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

This firm’s window display, shown 
above, is only one of many used 
yearly in building business on fine 
mechanics’ tools. It is a display, 
very easily duplicated and one capa- 
ble of adaptment to almost any hard- 
ware window. Its central idea is the 
use of artistic panels trimmed with 
merchandise and placed on pedestals 
to form a balanced display. The man- 
ufacturer’s catalog and special liter- 


ature is also featured to excellent ad- 
vantage, 

In the lower picture we have an 
equally good window appeal to the 
carpenter as used by the H. H. Buhne 
Co., Eureka, Cal. The Buhne Co. 
bases its tool-selling campaigns upon 
the fact that the carpenter uses more 
tools than any other mechanic. His 
tool investment requires a case al- 
most as large as an immigrant’s 
trunk, and there are so many new 
things in carpenter’s tools coming out 
every year that the trade never loses 
interest. 


Worth While Back Ground 


In the display shown the real 
work of the trimmer is in the back- 
ground, but as this type of back- 
ground can be used with several dif- 
ferent trims the extra work is really 
worth while. 





and Carpenters 


In a window of carpenter’s tools it 
is often a good place to cover the floor 
with bright, clean shavings, with the 
tools regularly arranged upon them. 
The effect is splendid. It is well to 
remember that only dry shavings 
should be used, as green shavings 
might carry enough moisture to rust 
the tools. 

Tool Windows Are Always Seasonable 

Did you ever see an elaborate ar- 
rangement of carpenter’s tools that 
failed to produce business? I never 
did. Did you ever hear a hardware 
window trimmer complain because 
the public failed to appreciate his 
efforts to sell high-class tools via the 
show window? You never did and 
you never will, because a classy tool 
window takes with the public every 
time, and it is seasonable twelve 
months in the year.- 




















Are You Using Your Telephone Enough? 


The Salesmen of Your Store Can Be Busy on Rainy Days 
if They Know How to Sell Merchandise Over the Tele- 
phone—Building Up a Large Regular Telephone Business 


to a larger extent by hard- 

ware salesmen is certain to 
prove a profitable source of reve- 
nue, according to the experience of 
a leading dealer in the Middle West. 
Results, however, are dependent to 
a large degree upon keen observa- 
tion, knowledge of customers and 
the exercise of a considerable 
amount of tact. 

The telephone is a particularly 
useful medium for the salesman on 
rainy days and during periods of 
respite. The method followed in 
the store referred to is to have the 
salesmen call certain customers dur- 
ing such “‘spells” and suggest items 
of purchase which he knows will 
appeal to them or in which they are 
interested. 

For instance, on Monday morn- 
ing a salesman who specializes in 
electric washing machines and 
mangles will call prospective buy- 
ers who have made inquiries and 
suggest that a machine be deliv- 
ered for the day’s washing. If con- 
sent is given and the machine 1s 
sent out, it is seldom necessary for 
the store to have it returned. 

Of course, to most effectively use 
the phone, the salesman must know 
his trade well. “Leads” are also 
furnished by the sales 
agents. 

Invariably when a fresh stock of 
goods is secured, in household com- 
modities, especially, salesmen in 
the department, when they have idle 
moments, will use the phone to sug- 
gest to their friends the advisabil- 
ity of making a purchase.  Fre- 
quently it happens that the person 
called is in need of the very thing 
suggested and regards the call as 
much a favor as an effort on the 
part of the salesman to dispose of 
stocks, 

Needless to say the plan also 
helps the individuals in the sales 
departments to establish a clientele. 

The Use Must Be Judicious 

Of course, a salesman must use 
tact in order not to lose a sale 
which he might otherwise clinch if 
the prospective customer were per- 
suaded to visit the store and inspect 
the article, such as a washing ma- 
chine or sweeper. 


| | TILIZATION of the telephone 


outside 


One salesman in the automobile 
accessories department of a large 
diversified store makes it a point 
to watch out for fresh stocks, par- 
ticularly for any improvement upon 
an accessory or a new idea, and in- 
form his friends freely over the 
telephone. 

The phone should only be re- 
sorted to, naturally, during periods 
of the day when the salesmen are 
idle and such periods come in every 
store. 

It is pointed out that grocers and 
meat dealers are constantly using 
the telephone to solicit business, 
suggesting purchases to the house- 
wife and keeping her informed upon 
new stocks. In a somewhat similar 
way, it is emphasized, the hardware 
trade can take advantage of the 
telephone, particularly those stores 
in residence districts whose busi- 
ness is confined within a certain area. 


Pocatello, Idaho, 
Cost Marking City Ordinance 


tuted by the Bistline Lumber Co., 
operators of one of the largest hard- 


PPIGHTING the Mayor and the 

city council of the whole town, 
with the exception of three mem- 
bers, on an ordinance which looks 
upon the face of it to be unjust to 
merchants in all liries, is the propo- 
sition that the retailers of Poca- 
tello, Ida., are now going through. 
The hardware merchants of the city 
are the leaders in this battle and 
every retailer is looking to them for 
proper guidance. 

Recently in that city there were 
elected all new city officials, the 
majority of them being decidedly 
unfriendly to the retailers and pro- 
claiming loudly their love of the 
“People.” Forthwith they passed an 
ordinance making every merchant 
in the city take out a license to do 
business and followed this up with 
another ordinance making it an 
obligation for all merchants to put 
on every article both the cost and 
selling price. Protests by city mer- 
chants were met with a stony si- 
lence and all arguments were calm- 
ly ignored. 

Legal action was at last deemed 
necessary so a test case was insti- 
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The store mentioned, however, 
has a downtown location and draws 
its customers from a wide radius, 
Its inside and outside salesmen keep 
a close record on “prospects” and 
endeavor to keep informed on the 
needs of their friends and patrons, 
For the store whose trade is lim- 
ited to a particular area applica- 
tion of the plan offers a broad op- 
portunity. 

Salesmen must be careful, of 
course, not to make their calls so 
frequent as to be annoying and 
thus lose instead of win friends. 
The likelihood of such an outcome 
is remote in most stores, though, for 
the reason that salesmen are usually 
kept busy. 

“Don’t overlook the telephone,” 
the manager of the Middle West es- 
tablishment is constantly preaching 
to his salesmen and he is getting ex- 
cellent results. 


Merchants Beat 


ware stores in the city. August 
13th a decision was handed down 
by the judge of the Fifth Judicial 
Court declaring both ordinances to 
be unconstitutional and unless an 
appeal is taken by the city they have 
been completely killed. 

Other localities may take Poca- 
tello as a model, as in many places 
there is a strong feeling on the part 
of those who do not understand 
business to get similar ordinances 
passed. The laymen in nearly every 
town do not understand that the 
mark up must include overhead ex- 
penses and several other legitimate 
business expenditures and that the 
average profit to the hardware mer- 
chant is around 5 per cent. 


New Owners for Lyons Store 


The hardware stock of the Lyons 
Hardware Co. of Lyons, Ohio, has been 
purchased by Kahke Bros. They will 
continue the business under the same 
name, and will carry a full line of 
hardware and kindred lines. 
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STRIKES AND THEIR COST 

HE greatest individual item of expense in the 
United States to-day is that which is charged 
idleness. It makes no difference whether 
the idleness is voluntary or involuntary; whether 
it comes from a desire for recreation, from pure 
laziness, or from strikes to enforce labor demands. 
The ultimate cost to society is the same, and the 

total runs into the billion mark yearly. 


The cost of idleness is compiled from both direct 
and indirect sources. It takes into account not 
only the loss through lack of production, but the 
value of that which is consumed by those who are 
not producing. 

The tremendous cost of idleness is exemplified 
in the impressive statement of the Conciliation 
Board of the Department of Labor, recently made 
public, that labor and capital have lost $875,000,- 
000 through strikes alone in the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1920. Of this amount, it is esti- 
mated that labor lost $175,000,000, while the em- 
ployers of labor lost $700,000,000. 

The figures quoted take into consideration only 
the report of the Conciliation Board. They are un- 
doubtedly far below the actual strike costs, since 
thousands of small strikes, aggregating millions of 
dollars in expense, have never been reported to the 
Board. 


Although it has cost employers more actual 
money than it has labor, the individual laborer is 
in reality the greatest loser. His percentage of 
loss as compared to his capital is greater. 

Last summer the carpenters in one large city 
went on a strike for a wage award of one dollar 
per hour. They were offered ninety cents per 
hour, and the offer was rejected. As a result the 
men were idle approximately 90 days. Based on 
an 8-hour working day, the loss of each striking 
carpenter during the 90-day strike period was 
about $648. Even with the strike won it would 
take nearly three years for the wage increase to 
pay the loss. 

During the strike building operations in the city 
referred to were at an absolute standstill. Mer- 
chants lost trade; prospective builders lost through 
advances in the price of building supplies; the gen- 
eral public lost through rent increases. 
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The strike of coastwise longshoremen of New 
York, which has been in progress since March 12, 
has just been settled. The men have resumed work 
at the old wages. In the five months of idleness 
each striker has lost approximately $900. The ship- 
pers have lost tremendous sums, and for a time it 
was estimated that the City of New York was los- 
ing a million dollars a day. 

The steel strike is another example of the toll of 
idleness. This strike cost the steel workers at least 
$2,000,000 per day. The cost to the steel companies 
was tremendous, while the general public is still 
paying its proportion of the costs. 

The outlaw railroad strike was almost equally 
disastrous in its effect on the purses of employers 
and workers. The wage losses are believed to total 
nearly as much as those of the steel strikers. At 
the same time the cost to society through increased 
merchandise prices, ‘expensive delays, interest, 
freight, storage, loss of time and other items, not 
to mention inconvenience, run the total well 
around the billion mark. 


There is, however, a brighter side to the report 
of the Conciliation Bureau. Strikes are not break- 
ing out as often as they did a year ago. Workers 
seem to be waiting to make sure that they have 
what they consider an absolute grievance, before 
risking a strike. Employers also are showing more 
tendency to mediate. 

It is to be lamented that there are still a few 
fomentors of trouble who continue to assume that 
they can do as they please, regardless of the rights 
of the great majority; that they can be as stubborn 
and unreasonable as the unregenerated human 
heart permits them to be. It is still not uncommon 
in certain circles to preach that the interests of 
employers and employed are fundamentally hostile ; 
that strike troubles are private troubles concerning 
only those directly concerned in the strike ; that the 
public is in no way concerned. 

Certainly those who eventually foot the bills of 
all strikes have some rights in the matter. 

Abraham Lincoln coupled good advice with a 
warning that was almost a prophecy when he said: 
“Let not him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work and build one for him- 
self, thus by example assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built.” 
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Guarantees Against Price Declines 
Ethies of Practice Will Be Discussed Before Federal Trade 


(Commission — Expert Urges 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23, 1920. 


CONFERENCE of unusual sig- 
A nificance to the business men of 
the country, and especially to 


jobbers and retailers, will be held at 
the offices of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on Oct. 5 at 11 o’clock a. m., 
and will be participated in by a large 
number of representatives of the lead- 
ing industries. The conference will 
take the form denominated by the Com- 
mission as “trade practice submittal,” 
the subject being the propriety of giv- 
ing guarantes to customers against a 
decline in price. 

The Commission defines guarantee 
against decline in price to be “the prac- 
tice of guaranteeing customers against 
the decline in the price of goods pur- 
chased and not resold at the time of any 
subsequent decline in the prevailing 
market price of such goods”; that is to 
say, a seller would guarantee to pur- 
chasers of his products that in the event 
the market price of the goods there- 
after declined, the seller would refund 
an amount of money equal to the differ- 
ence between the purchase price of such 
goods as were undisposed of at the date 
of price decline, and the price to which 
the goods had declined.” There are 
many variations, involving various fac- 
tors as to time limit of the guarantee; 
guarantee against own price; against 
competitor’s price; against general 
market price, and so on. 


A Novel Form of Conference 


A “trade practice submittal” it is ex- 
plained by the Commission is a meeting 
of a whole industry, or group of in- 
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dustries, in the presence of the Com- 
mission, to discuss the merits and de- 
merits of business practices which have 
been generally complained of to the 
Commission, to the end that expert ex- 
pressions of opinion by the industry 
as to the fairness or unfairness of vari- 
ous competitive methods be crystallized 
and recorded. The findings of the 
meetings are to be accepted by the 
Commission as the judgment of the 
trade as to a given practice. 

‘The question of guarantee against de- 
cline in price has been the subject of 
so many complaints lodged with the 
Commission and opinion seemed to 
diverse that questionnaires, to the num- 
ber of two thousand, have recently been 
sent out inviting generally purchasers, 
manufacturers, merchants (wholesale 
and retail), and consumers, to set out 
their views to the end that every party 
at interest be adequately represented, 
and that the Commission may have the 
benefit of full statements with respect 
to the various phases of the question 
that will be presented. 

Hundreds of replies to the question- 
naires have already been received and 
carefully digested. These replies which 
indicate the wide divergence of opinion 
on the subject have been arranged by 
industries and by firms, showing those 
favoring and those opposing guarantee 
against decline in price as a commercial 
practice. Certain non-committal re- 
plies and those favoring the practice 
with reservations are set out in sepa- 
rate groups. Of the replies, about 250 
favor the practice and 150 oppose it, 
while a large number give qualified 
opinions. 


Small Merchandise Sales Tax 


Many Industries Represented 


A survey of the questionnaire an- 
swers show that more than 50 separate 
major lines of industry are represented. 
These include agricultural implements, 
automobiles and accessories, canning, 
cotton and woolen textiles, drugs, 
groceries, hardware, iron and _ steel, 
lumber, machinery and tools, oil and 
petroleum, paper, plumbing supplies, 
paints and varnishes, chemicals and 
dyestuffs, coffees, teas and spices, elec- 
trical supplies, knit goods, dry goods, 
manufactured foodstuffs, shoes ‘and 
rubber goods, soaps, milling and the 
construction industries, etc. 

Sufficient preliminary data being in 
hand and in shape to form the basis of 
oral discussion, and in response to re- 
quests which have come to the Commis- 
sion from time to time to hold hearings, 
the Commission has fixed Oct. 5 next 
for public hearings and addressed a 
letter to interested parties inviting 
their attendance upon a conference at 
Washington. This letter is in part as 
follows: 


“It may be well to explain some- 
what in detail the nature of the pro- 
ceeding which is called a trade prac- 
tice submittal. When complaints 
come to the Commission alleging un- 
fair methods of competition in com- 
merce, the ordinary proceeding is for 
the Commission to receive such an 
application for complaint, make a 
preliminary ex parte examination 
and if such preliminary examination 
seems to establish a prima facie case 
of unfair practices, to issue a formal 
written complaint, provided, of 
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course, it is found that the public 
interest is involved. 


Not a Judgment by the Commission 


“It should be understood that a 
formal complaint issued by the Com- 
mission is not a judgment by the 
Commission but simply a declaration 
that a further and formal proceed- 
ing is deemed to be in the public in- 
terest. 

“In certain circumstances, as for 
example, when an unusually large 
number of complaints relating to a 
single industry are received within a 
short space of time, or when an in- 
dustry itself seems to be purturbed 
over practices which are going on 
and which, if eliminated would leave 
the industry more free to discharge 
its duty of service to the public, or 
when, (as in this instance) a prac- 
tice complained of is general in sev- 
eral industries, a trade practice sub- 
mittal may be used by the Commis- 
sion as a more speedy means towards 
solution. 

“This trade practice submittal con- 
sists of an invitation, which is in no 
sense a summons, for a whole in- 
dustry (or group) to meet together 
in the presence of the Commission 
and discuss the merits and demerits 
of practices which have been com- 
plained of to the Commission and 
any other practices which may prop- 
erly be brought to the attention of 
the meeting. 


An Unhampered Conference 


“At the end of the discussion, each 
of the practices which have been ex- 
amined are taken up separately and 
submitted for an expression of opin- 
ion as to their fairness or unfa:-r- 
ness. The Commission does not par- 
ticipate in the meeting except to ask 
questions which will tend to bring 
the whole matter clearly into the 
record. 

“If the practically unanimous opin- 
ion of the representatives of the busi- 
ness world condemns a given prac- 
tice, the Commission receives that ex- 
pression of the industry as being 
founded on expert knowledge and 
business experience with respect to 
the condemned practices, and like- 
wise the sanctioning of a practice by 
the industry, even though the pro- 
priety of that practice has been ques- 
tioned by application for the issuance 
of a complaint, is similarly regarded 
as being the expression of industry 
based upon experience and business 
judgment. 

“Such a practically unanimous ex- 
pression on the part of a representa- 
tive body of an industry is given 
great weight by the Commission in 
considering such practices. It should 
be understood that it represents no 
decision or judgment on the part of 
the Commission and is in no sense 
binding upon any one not present at 
the meeting. Nor indeed is it bind- 
ing upon anyone who is present at 


the meeting but who dissents from 
the majority opinion. 


Will Influence Commission 


“The effect is that the weight of 
opinion of the industry has been com- 
municated to the Commission and 
that thereafter the Commission will 
feel it to be its duty in case com- 
plaints are made to it of a continu- 
ance of the condemned practices, to 
issue its formal complaint, and after 
inquiry and the public interest deter- 
mined, in order that by means of a 
formal and orderly proceeding with 
an opportunity for subsequent court 
review, the judgment of the meeting 
may be subjected to the final test of 
the courts. Also in case of a division 
of opinion on any given practice, the 
Commission considers the question to 
be so much in doubt that it should be 
left entirely open to be challenged, if 
any one desires to challenge it, and 
made the subject of a more formal 
proceeding. 

“To sum up then, the trade prac- 
tice submittal amounts to a request 
on the part of the Commission to a 


Motor Trucks 


TY. HE Department of Agriculture re- 

cently asked 753 farmers owning 
motor trucks the following categorical 
question which they requested to be 
answered: 

“What do you find to be the greatest 
advantage of owning a motor truck?” 

Ninety-one per cent replied tersely: 

“Saving time.” 

About twenty-five of these men had 
found better markets since buying their 
trucks, but fifty per cent of them had 
not cut down the number of their work 
stock by as much as a single head, while 
less than one man in ten had cut down 
his work stock more than two head. 


Expense Not Big Factor 


“Which merely goes to show,” says a 
department specialist in farm power, 
how difficult it is to arrive at a definite 
conclusion in a matter like this motor 
truck study we have just completed. It 
would certainly appear that any saving 
attributable to the motor truck on the 
farm is in time saved rather than in 
expense. 

“Most of these men think that the 
profits accruing from the saving in time 
more than overbalance any extra ex- 
pense entailed by the use of the motor 
truck. It is significant that a majority 
of these farmers are located a consider- 
able distance from market, more than 
four-fifths of them being five miles or 
more from their shipping points and 
the saving in time effected by their use 
of trucks is naturally greater than it 
would be on the average farm, which 
lies nearer to market than do most of 
the farms concerned in this investiga- 
tion. The experience of the 753 farm- 
ers who have contributed to this study 
should enable the farmer himself to 
judge with a fair degree of accuracy as 
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given industry or industries, that an 
opinion be given with respect to the 
fairness or unfairness of any trade 
practices which have grown up or 
are growing up and that this opinion 
is received by the Commission as the 
best and most authoritative judgment 
then obtainable, but that this judg- 
ment may be challenged by any party 
in interest and thereafter may be 
made the subject of a more minute 
examination in a proceeding around 
which are thrown all the safeguards 
of a proceeding in court. 


Not Too Late for Replies 


“If you have not yet made reply to 
the questionnaire, copy of which is 
enclosed, and will do so by Sept. 1, 
every effort will be made to digest 
these belated replies in time for use 
Oct. 5 at which time you are invited 
to be represented at the meeting in 
the Commission’s office.” 

Persons who have not received copies 
of the questionnaire, but who are inter- 
ested in the issue to be presented will 
be permitted to attend the conference 
without special invitation. 


on the Farm 


to whether the motor truck would prove 
advantageous under his conditions.” 
Inquiry in Eastern States 
The 


made 


investigation in 
during the past winter and 
spring. Farmers in the State of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Indiana, who have 
motor trucks for use on their own 
farms, were asked to report to the de- 
partment the types and sizes of their 
farms, the use they make of their 
trucks, the cost of operating them, the 
advantages and_ disadvantages of 
trucks for farm use, and other related 
information. 

A study of the reports of 753 of these 
farmers has just been completed by the 
Office of Farm Managament and Farm 
Economics. The farms which these 
men operate are of all sizes and 
types and the motor trucks are of all 
sizes, from one-half to five tons. The 
rated capacity of very few of the trucks 
is greater than two tons, however, and 
nearly half of them are of the one-ton 
size. 


question was 


Important Facts Developed 


Among the important facts revealed 
by the investigation may be mentioned 
the following: 

Only 18 per cent of these farms are 
less than 5 miles from market and 
nearly one-fourth of them are 20 miles 
or more from market. 

Ninety-five per cent of the farmers 
believe that their trucks will turn out 
to be profitable investments. 

One-ton trucks are preferred by more 
men than prefer any other size. About 
half of the owners of one-half and 
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three-fourths ton trucks prefer size» 
larger than they now own. 

In the opinion of these men the prin- 
cipal disadvantage of a motor truck is 
“poor roads.” 

Trucks Efficient Time Savers 


As compared with horses and 
wagons, the trucks save from one-half 
to two-thirds of the time required for 
hauling materials to and from these 
farms. These farmers have return 
loads for their trucks about one-fourth 
of the time. 

A majority of them still use their 
horses for some road hauling. On the 
majority of the farms all the hauling 
other than the road hauling is done 
with horses and wagons. 

About one-fourth of the men do some 
custom hauling with their trucks. The 
average amount received per year by 
those who do such work is $174. 

On the average there are about 8 
weeks during the year when the roads 
are in such condition on account of mud, 
snow, etc., that these trucks can not be 
used. The roads on which three- 
fourths of them usually travel are all 
or part dirt. 

About one-fourth of the farmers have 
changed their markets for at least a 
part of their produce since purchasing 
trucks. For those who have changed 
markets, the average distance to the 
old market is 7 miles, and the average 
distance to the new market is 20 miles. 


Average Life Nearly Seven Years 


The owners estimate that, on the 
average, their trucks travel 3,820 miles 
per year and are used on 173 days per 
year. 

The average life of the trucks is be- 
tween 6% and 7 years, and in most 
cases depreciation is the largest single 
item of expense in connection with their 
operation. 

Most of the owners of one-half and 
three-fourths ton trucks prefer pneu- 
matic tires, the owners of one-ton 


trucks are about evenly divided in their 
preference, and most of the owners of 
trucks larger than one ton prefer solid 
tires. 

Over two-thirds of the trucks had not 
been out of commission when needed 
for a single day during the year cov- 
ered by the report, and nearly the same 
proportion of the owners stated that 
they had not lost any appreciable time 
on account of motor and tire trouble, 
breakage, etc., when using their trucks. 
However, about one truck in thirty had 
been out of commission ten days or 
more. 

Cost of Operation 


The average cost of operation of the 
half-ton trucks was about 8 cents per 
mile; of the three-quarter-ton trucks 
about 13 cents; of the one-ton about 12 
cents; of the one-and-one-quarter and 
one-and-one-half ton about 19 cents, 
and of the two-ton about 20 cents. 

The average cost of hauling crops, 
including the value of the driver’s time 
at 50 cents an hour, was about 50 cents 
per ton mile with the half-ton trucks, 
34 cents with the three-quarter-ton, 26 
cents with the one-ton, 24 cents with 
the one-and-one-quarter and one-and- 
one-half ton, and 18 cents with the two- 
ton trucks. 

About four-fifths of the men state 
that their trucks decrease their expense 
for hired help. On the average they es- 
timate that this decrease amounts to 
$324 per year. 

Over half of the 205 truck owners 
whose farms contain more than 120 
crop acres own tractors. The number 
of work stock on farms where both 
trucks and tractors are owned is only 
slightly less than the number kept on 


farms of corresponding size where 
only trucks are owned. 
Altogether the department study 


makes it clear that the motor truck on 
the farm has come to stay and prom- 
ises soon to rival in numbers the merry 
little Tin Lizzie. 


‘ 


Plea for Merchandise Sales Tax 


RECENTLY referred briefly to a 
declaration by Theodore H. Price, 
the well-known economist, that the 
present system of income taxes is all 
wrong and should be abolished in favor 
of a “sugar coated” consumption tax. 
Mr. Price has received a good many re- 
quests for further particulars as to how 
he would work out his scheme in detail 
and has submitted in reply an elabor- 
ate statement which I condense for the 
benefit of readers of HARDWARE AGE. 
The chief objection to a consumption 
tax is that in order to avoid making it 
discriminatory and make it easily col- 
lectable it ought to be imposed on every- 
thing alike, on raw material as well as 
on the finished article, and that in the 
case of anything that is at all complex 
in its composition, such as, for instance, 
a suit of clothes, a pair of shoes, or an 
automobile, the finished article may 
have to bear an accumulated tax. 





Let us take, for instance, a pair of 
shoes. The calf that furnished the 
leather would be taxed when he was 
sold. His skin would pay another tax 
when it was bought by the tanner from 
the packer, and so on up to the final 
purchaser of the shoes for wear. 

The cotton out of which the linings 
were woven would be taxed when the 
farmer sold it to the dealer, and taxed 
again when the dealer sold it to the 
cotton mill. It would be taxed a third 
time when the shoe manufacturer 
bought it, and pay a fourth tax when 
the manufacturer sold the finished shoe 
to the jobber, who would have to add a 
fifth tax when he sold it to the retailer, 
who would in turn exact a sixth tax 
from the ultimate buyer and wearer. 


Not So Bad as It Looks 


There is something almost terrifying 
in such a multiplicity of taxes, but it is 
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this very aspect of the plan suggested 
that is its chief recommendation, for 
the rate of taxation at each sucessive 
transfer of ownership would be so small 
that it would hardly be felt. Our do- 
mestic trade for the year 1918 is esti- 
mated by Dr. B. M. Anderson of the 
National Bank of Commerce, in New 
York, at $68,000,000,000 and our for- 
eign trade in the same year was $9,180,- 
000,000. This total of about $77,000,. 
000,000 represents the value of the mer. 
chandise produced and sold at home or 
abroad and imported for sale here. 

In its progress from the producer to 
the consumer, through the successive 
stages of its manufacture or distribu- 
tion, this merchandise changes hands 
an average of at least four times, and 
probably more, before it reaches the 
final buyer. This gives us a total of 
over $300,000,000,000 as a basis upon 
which to calculate our tax rate. Two 
per cent upon this sum would yield a 
revenue of $6,000,000,000, which is 
more than we need and far more than 
we realize now from the income and 
excess profits taxes. 

In some few and highly composite ar- 
ticles, such as an automobile, the in- 
crease in cost due to cumulative taxa- 
tion might be as much as 14 or 16 per 
cent, but in the case of simpler things 
like bread and meat, the increase would 
not be more than 4 to 6 per cent, and 
the fact that each successive transfer 
imposed an additional tax would tend 
to discourage speculation and eliminate 
the intermediaries who now levy such 
a heavy toll upon the distribution of 
many staples. 


An Evenly Distributed Burden 


If the tax rate were reduced to a 
point at which the resulting revenue 
would be no greater than the sum we 
now collect, the cost to the community 
could be no greater, but the burden 
would be so widely and so evenly dis- 
tributed that it would hardly be felt, 
and the great manufacturers who now 
plead the excess profits and income 
taxes as an excuse for profiteering 
would be deprived of the fund that they 
use at present for advertising and 
forced into more equal competition with 
the smaller producers. 

The suggestion offered is crude and it 
is diffidently submitted by Mr. Price 
simply as a basis for the discussion of 
the most important economic question 
that the next Congress will have to de- 
cide. It is a question that every one 
should consider and upon which after 
consideration he should express his 
views to those who make our laws. 


Wilbur S. Gates Dead 

Wilbur S. Gates, for over 30 years 
a traveling representative of the Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Co., Hartford, 
Conn., died at his home in Woody Crest, 
Conn., recently, after a brief illness. 
During the last few years Mr. (Gates 
covered the middle Atlantic States, al- 
though previously he travelled in the 
New England territory. 
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Kansas City Picnic Big Success 


UGUST has been the month of 
FX. picnics in Kansas City, and 
every day one hears merry shouts, 
songs and laughter floating from 
special cars speeding toward Fair- 
mount and Swope parks, after cir- 
cling about through the busy busi- 
ness streets, but no picnic has been 
more completely enjoyed than the 
picnic of the Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers of Greater Kansas City that was 
staged in Fairmount Park on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 5. 

Big and little hardware dealers all 
over Kansas City fully realize how 
much pep and ginger can be put in 
a sales and office force by a day in 
the open, where they can be care- 
free and forget the busy grind of 
the day’s routine for a few hours, 
and plans for the picnic progressed 
most merrily. 

Bacon bats, chicken frys and 
wiener roasts have been in order for 
weeks, but this picnic was to be a 
real picnic and a big picnic and to be 
held in the big park beside the lake, 
so bathing suits were gathered to- 
gether, chickens were killed and 
dressed, baskets packed, kiddies got 
ready and the big event looked for- 
ward to with more than the usual 
interest. 


Big Stores Charter Cars 


Some of the big stores chartered 
cars from the street railways com- 
pany to carry their entire force to 
the park in a body, and these stores 
decorated their cars with banners, 
proclaiming the firm name and an- 
nouncing to all concerned that they 
were picnic bound. 

Placards were placed in hardware 
windows announcing the big event, 
and stating that the stores would be 
closed for the afternoon, shades were 
drawn; troubles and cares, harrass- 
ing customers and sales perplexities 
were forgotten, and the many hard- 
ware people were out for a time. 

As the street cars and automobiles 
rolled eastward and out of town, 
cheers and songs filled the air, and as 
mile after mile passed and the picnic 
grounds drew nearer, the pep and 
enthusiasm reached the boiling point, 
80 it was a happy, joyful crowd that 
assembled on the green to watch the 
various contests. 

The mixing bowl or shaking hands 
contest proved an unusually good 
mixer, and after passing through a 
busy fifteen minutes of handshaking 
there was no one in the crowd who 
did not feel thoroughly introduced 
to his neighbor. 


The contests were entered into 


with great enthusiasm. The women 
thrilled with joy in the strength of 
their better halves when the tug-o- 
war took place, and their life part- 
ners braced themselves for a tre- 
mendous pull on the big cable, in an 
effort to carry off the handsome 
prize. 

The slippery bar, placed horizon- 
tally, upon which two men sat and 
engaged in a pillow fight, was eagerly 
watched, and cheers and laughter 
went up when biff! went the pillow 
and the man swatted pitched for- 
ward, rolled under the log, clung des- 
perately with his feet and tried furi- 
ously to regain his original position. 
This was not easily done, and touch- 
ing the ground meant forfeiting his 
place to the next contestant. 

Men stood back and laughed when 
the nail-driving contest among the 
women took place, but their laughter 
turned to beams of pride when with 
whack upon whack nails were driven 
surely and rapidly into place, and the 
prize awarded. 

The candle race proved intensely 
diverting. The women and girls ran 
madly to the goal, only to find that 
their lighted candles had gone out 
in transit; others stopped and gave 
up the race, only to see their ap- 
parently dead candles flare up again, 
too late for them to make the goal. 

The pretzel race, a contest with 
men and girls as partners, was huge- 
ly enjoyed by both spectators and 
contestants. The pretzel dangled in 
the middle of a string, ends of which 
were held in the mouths of the con- 
testants. They chewed madly toward 
the pretzel, some meeting with a vio- 
lent bump, others more gently, but 
all causing great hilarity. 

Following the peanut race by the 
younger girls, the crowd formed on 
the slope for a big group picture. 


Many Beautiful Prizes 


Elaborate prizes were given to the 
winner in each contest, and when one 
saw how very handsome the prizes 
were, one realized that it was not the 
sport alone that was lending an in- 
centive to win. 

The lake drew a big crowd to its 
shores, and those who did not care 
to participate in the sport were 
pleased to sit upon the slope that led 
to the lake and watch the swimming, 
diving and boating. The brilliant- 
hued bathing suits added a bright 
note of color, and judging from the 
number who ran out upon the beach 
and disappeared in the water this 
part of the day’s program was just 
what some of the housed-in picnick- 
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ers had been looking forward to. The 
boats gave those who could not swim 
an opportunity to get out on the 
water and enjoy rowing and paddling 
about. 

The indulgence in sports made all 
welcome the signs of a coming sup- 
per with hearty appreciation, and 
when the long tables under the trees 
were laid with piles of fried chicken, 
sandwiches, cakes, olives, fruits, 
deviled eggs and all the regular pic- 
nie eats, it took no urging to get the 
fathers, mothers, kiddies, sisters, 
brothers and sweethearts down to the 
festive board. 


And After That They Danced 


After eating until one could eat 
no more, the families with kiddies 
gathered up baskets and children and 
made plans for departing; but with 
the setting of the sun and the sound 
of music from the dancing pavilion, 
merry-go-rounds, roller coasters and 
scenic railways, the young folk, now 
refreshed by their hearty meal, pre- 
pared to make a big evening of it. 
The dance music was especially good, 
the floor slippery as glass and the 
young people danced enthusiastically 
on until the wee sma’ hours. 

These picnics are given annually 
by the hardware dealers in order to 
promote good fellowship and to ex- 
tend a hearty co-operation among the 
dealers. They are looked forward to 
with great pleasure, and the success 
of the picnic this year was due in 
no small part to Joe Kennison, presi- 
dent of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, and to John Long, sec- 
retary of the association. 


Pratt & Lambert’s Sales 
’ Convention 


The mid-year sales convention of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, was 
held the early part of this month in 
three divisions. 

The western division men met at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Aug. 2 and 3. 
The Central division, embracing the 
Canadian and Buffalo territory, met 
Aug. 5 and 6, in Buffalo, while the east- 
ern division assembled at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt Aug. 9 and 10. 

The program in each case included 
addresses from officials of the company, 
who reviewed the progress of the past 
year, and gave a résumé of the com- 
pany’s expansion during the past few 
years. Announcements were made of 
sales plans for the coming six months 
period. 

The information was given out dur- 
ing the convention that R. W. Lindsay, 
manager of industrial sales and A. E. 
Hay, Canadian sales manager, were 
about to embark on an extensive Euro- 
pean trip. 
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A Series of Store Policy Ads Which Sounds the Keynote 
of a Successful Sales Advertising and Merchandising Plan 


FHNHERE has always been need 
of statements of store policy by 


retail concerns and to-day there 
is greater need than ever before. The 
one particular event which has made 
this imperative is the Great War and 
its aftermath of unsettled conditions. 
Beginning with stock shortages due to 
dearth of labor, advancing to the stage 
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Store Policy 


Talk—I 
“ADVERTISING” 


We write our advertising 
with scrupulous care, avoid- 
ing all overstatement and ex- 
aggeration. 
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We believe it poor business 
to put statements in our ads 
which can’t be backed up in 
the store. 


What we say regarding 
quality and value may be de- 
pended upon. 
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Our advertising is news— 
news of exactly what we have 
to offer—and every ad must 
fit the goods and it isn’t pub- 
lished until it does. 


We feel that it is this pol- 
icy of fitting the ad to the 
goods rather than trying to 
make the goods fit the ad, 
that has made our advertis- 
ing eminently successful. 


WE INVITE YOU TO 
TEST ANY JONES AD ON 
ANY DAY 
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Starting the Series. 


of skyrocket prices, a culmination is 
seen in the great wave of discount sales 
when figures and not goods were sold 
to the public. 

But the great public, seemingly docile 
and foolish, is the smartest party in 
the cast when all’s said and done, for 
to-day it is asking pertinent questions 
of retailers and those ready with the 
answers which ring true are the mer- 
chants who are going to come out of 
the price melee with the smallest num- 
ber of scratches. 


What the Public Wants 


The public is concerned with your 
sales policy. It is concerned with your 
advertising and merchandising policies. 
The kind of answers it expects, we have 
endeavored to outline in our four sug- 
gested ads. Therefore, if you take 
these four suggested ads and give them 
a good run, you will be doing something 
for your business in a few weeks that 
would take.months did you depend on 
word of mouth or example. 

The public desires to read ads on 
which dependence may be placed; it 
wants to attend sales which offer real 
values and it wants in exchange for its 
money goods that are reliable. You 
might say the public has always wanted 
these things. So it has, but during the 
past few years it has been fed up on 
so much exaggerated advertising, so 
many so-called sales and so much 
shoddy material that it’s become a wise 
old bird, has laid low and stopped buy- 
ing so hard, waiting for merchants to 
turn about face, and offer it some bait 
worth taking hold. 

It is true that a survey of many in- 
dustries discloses the fact that produc- 
tion isn’t lagging quite so hard as some 
would have us believe, but equalized 
production and demand should not make 
poor business and the country can still 
stand some excess production without 
even approaching the so-called “satu- 
ration” point. 
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The return of competition and the 
jolts which have been handed to the 
buyer in the past has had the effect of 
making him pick and choose. And this 
is exactly why these store policy ads 
are going to boost your business. They 
are first going to create confidence in 
your methods of doing business. They 
will make your regular ads ring truer, 
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Store Policy 
Talk—lIl 


“DISCOUNTS” 


Discounts are not always 
something “off” and are very 
often something “on.” 

It does not necessarily 
mean, in order to get excep- 
tional value, that merchan- 
dise must be purchased at a 
“marked down” price. 

Cost is more. than mere 
dollars and cents: the actual 
test of worth is in quality and 
service rather than in the 
initial purchase price. 

When a merchant gives 
better value, in quality and 
service, than his competitors, 
he DISCOUNTS COM- 
PETITION in favor of his 
customers to an extent far 
beyond cut prices. 

We discount every article 
before it is priced. Every 
possible reduction is made 
before the goods are placed 
on sale. 


EVERY DAY IS SPECIAL 
VALUE DAY AT— 
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Explaining Discounts. 
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tostestoeteateatptoatpatoctoatetoatpatpetoatpetoatecteatoctectoeteetecteeets «Sizes another important factor in the hardware dealer in our suburban town 
% conduct of your business and in your and he told the writer that he intended 

campaign to show the public that you to get his newspaper to make him a 
stand for conservative statements, special large type set-up on all four so 
bona-fide sales and reliable merchan- that he could use them as posters in 
dise. his windows. We think this a mighty 
good idea and the expense would be 

How to Use These Ads trifling. A good size for such a poster 

We recommend using these ads just would be 10 in. x 15 in. This size 
as they appear here without any cuts would not obscure a window display 
and minus any listing or presentation yet it would be sufficiently strong to be 
of items. read almost at a glance. 

They should be run, for best results, Try the ads this very week and be 
over a period at least of a month and sure to mail us copies. 
three months would be preferable. If 
you give them a month’s run, use two ; 

a week so that you will repeat the Boston Varnish Co.’s Sales 
series. In the three months run, the . P 

ads can be used on a once a week basis, Convention 
which means that all four ads will be The Boston Varnish Co., Boston, held 
repeated twice. F on Aug. 2, 3, 4 and 5, its annual sales 

As soon as one ad is run, a reprint convention and rated it the most enthu- 
of it should be made in circular form  sjastic gathering of sales representa- 
and then the following circulation given tives ever assembled. It was also the 
them: best attended convention the company 

(1) Copies to your entire mailing had ever held. 
list. The scene of all the activity both 

(2) Copies with every statement and business and social centered in and 
letter sent out. around Boston. During the day time 

(3) Copies on various counters was spent in business meetings, at 
throughout the store. which officers of the firm and invited 

(4) Copies pasted on every one of guests gave helpful and hintful talks 
your windows. on timely subjects of interest to ail 

Two of the ads should appear in paint and varnish men. 
your store paper every month for at An outing was held at Paragon Park, 
least four months in succession. followed by a dinner and a cabaret 

We showed a set of these ads to a With fine dancing numbers. 

The wives of delegates were royally 
entertained with motor trips, luncheon 
parties and other festivities that 
women enjoy. 
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Store Policy 
Talk—Ill 


“SPECIAL SALES” 


We believe in special sales 
IF there exists a legitimate 
reason for them. 

Our special sales are not 
higher prices marked lower. 

Sometimes we are over- 
stocked on certain items. 
Again, we often are com- 
pelled to make room for in- 
coming merchandise. An- 
other time we may have slow 
sellers which we want closed 
out of stock entirely—these 
may be good goods but not 
in brisk enough demand. 

On those occasions we have 
no hesitancy in swinging the 
cut-price axe. It is just as 
foolish for a merchant to say 
that there is no sound reason 
for cut prices as it is to base 
his whole selling plan on spe- 
cial sales and discounts. 


WHEN WE HAVE GOOD 
REASON FOR A SPECIAL 
SALE, WE’LL HOLD 
ONE. 
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The “If” in Special Sales. 
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make them more productive, and a 
— force in the upbuilding of good- 
will. 

The present status of affairs is not 
necessarily any reflection upon any- 
body in particular. All merchants have 
been caught in a wild stampede which 
many keen minds believe heralds the 
end of abnormal times and a partial 
return, at least, to sane selling policies. 
It is simply up to you to get out of the 
stampede by coming out flatfooted and 
telling everybody just where you stand. 


The Suggested Ads 


Take our suggested ad on advertis- 
ing, for example. Such an announce- 
ment is certain to focus more detailed 
attention on your ads. It is a plain 
statement to the public that you are 
doing your best to make your advertis- 
ing fit exactly the merchandise you are 
offering for sale. 

The suggested ad on discounts and 
Special sales will serve to specially 
mark any special sale announcements 
you may make. 

The discount ad, you may be inter- 
ested to learn, was written by a hard- 
ware man on the firing line—William 
Ludlum of Howard’s hardware store at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Ludlum is 
fully alive to the fact that the time is 
come when the hardware man must 
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Champion Spark Plug Salesmen 
Meet 


The eighth annual sales convention 
of the Champion Spark Plug Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, was held July 19 to 31. Over 
150 were present, representing the 
sales force of the United States and 
Canada. 

The first week was in charge of sales 
executives. The program included rec- 
reation as well as regular business 
sessions. A dinner at the Toledo Yacht 
Club, a trip to the company’s Canadian 
plant at Windsor, Ont., and a sail down 
Lake Erie to Cedar Point with a chance 
to take a dip were some of the pleas- 
ures. Attendance at the circus, with 
pink lemonade and peanuts, and a field 
day at Ottawa Park during the second 
week put the men in good form for the 
banner event—the big banquet at the 
Toledo Club. At this dinner cash 
prizes were given to all those whose 
sales record for the year showed un- 
usual application. 
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“STAY SOLD STOCKS” 


During these. post-war 
times, merchants must exer- 
cise unusual caution in pur- 
chasing hardware items. 

Our customers may depend 
upon this: our experience and 
our determination to main- 
tain our reputation for qual- 
ity goods are doors which 
the shoddy goods salesman 
or the near-perfect goods 
salesman can’t get by. 

When you buy an article 
here, be it a tack-puller or a 
washing machine, be assured 
that we have investigated its 
antecedents and made certain 
that it is an article which 
will STAY SOLD. 

In rigidly following this 

policy, we find ourselves 
stocking our store more and 
more with  trade-marked 
goods. 
IF WE CANNOT HAVE 
STAY SOLD STOCKS, 
WE’LL HAVE NONE AT 
ALL. 
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The illustration at the bottom of page 
99, HARDWARE AGE, Aug. 5, was from 
the Manchester Plumbing & Supply 
take a definite stand on store policy in Co., South Manchester, Conn., instead 
addition to advertising his wares. of the American Hardware Stores, Inc., 

The suggested ad on stocks empha- Guaranteeing Goods. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. 
I’. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James Fernley,  secretary-treasurer, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main Street, Dallas. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col., Jan. 
25, 26, 27, 1921. W. W. McAllister, 
secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 


Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Tiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, I eb. 
22, 23, 24, 25,1921. A. R. Sales, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mason City. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 28, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

New YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 18, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon,  secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1921. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Operating Expenses in Retail Hardware Stores in 1919 


The following table was compiled by 
the Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University, graduate school of 
Business Administration. The figures 
represent as accurate a report as could 


Net Sales 


Wages of salesforce 

Other selling expense 

Total selling expense 

Delivery expense 

Buying, management and office salaries 


Office supplies, postage and other management 


expense 
Total buying and management expense 
Rent 
Heat, light and power 


Taxes (except on buildings, income and profits).... 


Insurance (except on buildings) 
Repairs of store equipment 
Depreciation of store equipment 

Total interest 

Total fixed charges and upkeep expense 
Miscellaneous expense 


EOUSOS TOR DAG GODIS.....ccccccrecceve 


Total expense 


The lowest figure for total expense 
for any retail hardware store report- 
ing in 1919 was 11.42 per cent; the 
highest was 36.3 per cent; and the 
common figure was 21 per cent of net 
sales. This represents the cost of 
doing business. It includes all items 
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Ce 


be obtained during the past year and 
are taken as the best means of ascer- 
taining just what the actual expenses 
of running a hardware store are at the 
present time. 


= 100%. 
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of wages; payments for items such as 
postage, heat, light, taxes and insur- 
ance; and also the salary of the pro- 
prietor, rent, whether the store is 
owned or leased, and interest both on 
borrowed capital and on the pro- 
prietor’s net investment. 
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[) ven the past week the New 
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York hardware market was in an 
active and healthy condition. A 
welcome relief in the transportation 
congestion, that has for the past few 
months hampered business, is credited 
with bringing about a noticeable im- 
provement in local hardware circles. 
Jobbers have been receiving stock in 
fair quantities, and are inclined to feel 
well pleased with the general outlook. 
Shipments of some goods are reported 
to be actually coming through com- 
plete and quickly. Business in both 
seasonable and staple articles has been 
good with both wholesalers and retail- 
ers. The latter are beginning to feel 
the improvement that comes annually 
toward the close of the vacation season. 
The filling of back orders, ori goods 
delayed through the freight tie-up, 
continues to be a large problem, as does 
the continued shortage of nails. Al- 
though there seems to be no immediate 
solution to these two difficulties, some 
think that relief looms on the horizon. 
In fact, general optimism reigns 
throughout the entire local hardware 
trade, with jobbers fairly confident 
that they will in the near future be 
able to supply the retailer who in turn 
feels that he can carry on his end. 

Some jobbers are advising their cus- 
tomers to place their orders for agri- 
cultural implements and garden acces- 
sories now, for delivery during the 
month of March. Prompted by the 
thought of the embarrassing shortage 
that was faced this year, dealers are in 
many instances following the sugges- 
tion, so that the spring will find them 
ready for business in these items. 
Orders are also reported for winter 
goods that usually are ordered during 
the month of September. 

Several price changes in stable arti- 
cles are announced, as follows: 

Steel spring hinges are now offered 
at $2.35 per dozen. 

Superior clothes line pulleys, with 
54-inch wheel, are quoted at $7.00 per 
dozen. 

Produce dealers’ hatchets, 20-oz. 
size, with full polished head, sell at 
$18.50 per dozen. 

Miller hack saw blades are now sub- 


NEW YORK 


ject to a discount of 25 per cent, of list, 
power blades of 10-10 off. 

In connection with the suggestion of 
the jobbers to order farm and garden 
equipment now, for next year the fol- 
lowing changes are given: 

Smith pattern hoes-socket model has 
increased to $10.50 per dozen, the shank 
model has decreased to $9.50 per dozen. 

Italian grape hoes are now $16.00 
per dozen. 

Particular stress is laid on the ad- 
visability of ordering lawn mowers 
now, as some jobbers anticipate a very 
heavy increase on Jan. 1, 1921. The 
following changes are now in effect: 


Adams low-wheel ball bearing, 
with 8-inch drive wheel are quoted 
at: 

12-inch model, $8.35 apiece. 

14-inch model, $8.70 apiece. 

16-inch model, $9.05 apiece. 

Warren mower high-wheel ball 
bearing 9-inch wheel sell at: 

12-inch model, $10.00 apiece. 

14-inch model, $10.35 apiece. 

16-inch model, $10.70 apiece. 
18-inch model, $11.05 apiece. 

Level model—high wheel ball 

bearing—10!,-inch drive wheel 
are offered at: 

14-inch model, $12.50 apiece. 

16-inch model, $12.50 apiece. 

18-inch model, $13.00 apiece. 
20-inch model, $13.50 apiece. 

The following garden cultivators 
have been increased in price: 

Paragon is now $3.60. 

Baby is now $3.00. 

Rural is now $4.00. 

Wizard is now $5.25. 

For future delivery from New York 
stock White Mountain and Arctic ice 
cream freezers are subject to a dis- 
count of 25 per cent—from factory 
stock 30 per cent. 

Snaths No. 50 is $18.70 per dozen. 

No. 80 is $17.70 per dozen. 

No. 100 is $19.70 per dozen. 

No. 50 Dutch Bend is $21.00 per 
dozen. 

No. 80 Dutch Bend is $20.00 per 
dozen. 

Potts irons, Japanned top, No. 50 is 
quoted at $2.46 the set. 

Ash Sifters —Buying has been quite 
heavy on this item. The prospects of 
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a good sifter business later on con- 
tinues, although the local supply at 
present is reported to be only “fair.” 

Galvanized ash sifters, f.o.b. New York, 
12 x 12 in., $2.75 per doz. Rotary ash 
sifters, loose, $42 per doz. Crated lots $46 
per doz. 


Axes.—With a fair stock on hand 
axes have been in demand. A heavier 
call is anticipated next month. 

2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 
$23.15 per doz. 


Long Island 
per doz.; 2% to 3 Ib., 
Conn. Pattern axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $23.15; 
3% to 4 Ib., $23.40 per doz Flint Edge 
axes, 3% to 4% Ib., $23.68; 4 to 5 Ib., 
23.94 per doz.; fire axes, $30 per doz. 
less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen. 


Bolt and Nuts.—Are scarce with a 
continued good demand. Prices are un- 
changed, 


Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
being quoted, list plus 15 per cent to list. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, list plus 5 
cent. Stove bolts are being quoted 5 
and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 40 per cent. Sink bolts, 50, 10 and 
5 to 65 per cent. Carriage makers’ clamps, 
new list less 25 per cent. Lag screws less 
10 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Hexagon machine 


axes, 


screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent: 10 
to 12 in., 33% and 5 per cent; 14 in., 33% 
per cent. 3314 Lock 
washers, 


Cider Mills.—Although factories are 
working full force on mills and presses 
the heavy demand has already oversold 
the possible supply, causing the with- 
drawal of all prices, as orders cannot 
be taken. 

Coffee Mills—An unusual demand 
for coffee mills has caused the local 
stocks to diminish greatly. A certain 
casting necessary in the manufacture 
is hard to get, causing added concern. 
An increase on Parker mills has been 
announced, as will be noticed by the 
following: 


Stove rods, 
40 per cent. 


per cent 


Parker Coffee Mills $6.75, $9.75, 
$13.00, $18.75 per dozen, according to 
size. 


Coffee mill, glass hopper, japanned metal 


of coffee, 13.50 per 


parts, holding 1 Ib 
; heavier, better grade, 


doz. Same style, 
$16.50 per doz 

Christmas Tree Holders.—The pres- 
ent stock of tree holders is fair, but 
jobbers are advising dealers to order 
now. Orders for futures are quite 
heavy. Prices remain: 

Christmas tree 
japanned, striped 
per doz. to $16.75 

Cork Screws.—Supply is very good 
but the demand a trifle slack. 
Crown bottle cork 


iron, 
$10 


stands cast 
with gold bronze, 
per doz 


opener and screw, 
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Bottle opener 

and wooden tubes, $1.40 
screw, nickel plated, steel 
handle, 60 cents per 
cork screw, with com- 
binations for bottle opener and wire cutter, 
$7 per doz.; all less 12% per cent. 

Crab Nets.—Although the demand 
for nets has slackened slightly, the 
acute shortage continues. There is 
practically no supply in New York. 

Farming Tool Handles.—Being al- 
most to the close of the season for this 
item the demand has slackened, allow- 
ing the supply to catch up. Good pros- 
pects are reported for next year’s tool 
handle business. Prices continue: 

Hay fork handles, bent 5 ft., $5 plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Long ‘handle manure fork handle, 
$4.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden D 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per 
doz. plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, 
$3.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Spade han- 
dle, $7.10 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Malle- 
able D spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 25 
per cent. Wooden D spading fork handle, 
$6.90 plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles ge nerally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 
Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 
are quoted discount plus 25 per cent. Axe 
handles, discount plus 35 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Although a fair 
demand for galvanized ware continues, 
the local supply is very low. With the 
let-up on the freight situation better 
times are hoped for. 

Galvanized sheet is being 
28 gage, $11 to $12 base per 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., 
12-qt., $6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 
38.70; heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash 
1, $16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, 
per dozen. 

Garden Barrows.—Garden barrows 
have been very scarce and much in de- 
mand all summer. The demand con- 
tinues and so does the shortage. No 
material relief is seen at present. 

Painted and varnished garden barrows, 
48-in. handles, body 24% x 144% x 12% 
inches, $69 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
285 x 19% x 15% inches, $84 per doz.; 63-in. 
handles, body 29% x 25 x 21% inches, $96 
per doz.; 63-in. handles, body 294% x 24% 
x 214% inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal 3arrows 
canal barrows, wooden wheel, 
iron wheel, $57 per doz. ; 
wheel, $55 per doz.; iron 
doz. 

Game Traps.—Although the present 
stock is good, it is too early in the year 
to tell the high tide condition. As is 
the usual thing, buying is expected to 
be very heavy in late September and 
October. As traps are bought in large 
quantities local jobbers think it fair 
to assume that they may be hard to 
get next month. Futures are being or- 
dered with deliveries for May, 1921. 
Prices remain unchanged: 

Victor Traps, No. 0, $1.71 per 
without chains, $1.34. No. 1, $2.01 
doz.* without chains, $1.52 No. 14%. $3 05 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44. No. 3, with 
chains, $7.14 per doz. No. 4, with chains, 
$8.60 per doz. No, 1 Giant, with chains, 
$2.66 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps, No. 0, 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, 
1, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12. 
No. 5 8 $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
$3.2 No, 12, with chains, $7.1 No. 
$1% . " with chains, $5.25 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps, No. 0, with chains. 
$4.75 per doz. No. 50 with chains, $113.56 
per doz. No. 5, with chains, $156.62 per 
doz. 

“Triumph” with chains: No. 0, $1.71 
er doz.; No. 1, $2.01 per doz; No. 1%, 

No. 2, $4.21 per doz.:; No. 3, 
No. 4, $8.60 per doz.; No. 
French rat traps, $9.25 


nickel plated, $1. 
with cork screw 
per doz. Cork 
wire, colored wood 
doz. Self pulling 


25 per doz. 


quoted: No. 


100 Ib. 


$22.05; 


Half bolted 
$53 per doz.: 
full bolted wooden 
wheel, $59 per 


doz. ; 
per 


with chains, 
31.75. No. 


T 

$3.05 per "doz. 4 
$7.14 per doz.:; 
42, $16 

per doz. 
Furnace Scoops.—Business in scoops 


per doz. 


continues to be pleasing. With but a 
fair supply at present jobbers are ade- 
quately fixed for advance business. The 
demand and supply are both expected 
to increase within the next six weeks. 
No change in prices: 

Hollow back furnace 
doz., less 5 per cent 
Riveted back furnace scoops, $14.21 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 

Ice Tongs.—Local jobbers are fairly 
well supplied to meet the demand that 
seems to continue, in spite of the late- 
ness of the season. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 
eenere black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 

$18 ; oe $23; 17- -in., $27; 20-in., $32; 
24- in., $3 Solid steel ice tongs, swell 
handles, ‘drop forged hardened points, 
japanned red, 1l-in., $32 ~~ doz.; 15-in., 
35; 17-in., $40; 24- -in., $45, with new dis- 
count of 25 and 15 per cent. 

Ice Skates.—Being early in the sea- 
son the supply at present is rather low. 
A few dealers are sending in odd or- 
ders. It is anticipated that the demand 
will be heavy during the month of Oc- 
tober, and it is thought that skates may 
be scarce at that time. 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31. Men’s 
hocky skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, $1.83 
per pair, Hardened steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’ same, $2.48. 
Tempered steel blades, extra polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 
Jar Rings.—Feeling 


scoops, $10.53 
for bundle 


per 
lots. 
per 


sure that the 
demand for rings would be large job- 
bers bought early and luckily are able 
in most cases to supply the heavy de- 
mand that continues. 

“Goodluck” jar rings, $1.19 per 

ted Giant” jar rings, 80 cents per 
“Sterling” jar rings, 40 cents per 
Fruit jar wrenches, 90 cents per doz. 

Lanterns.—The prices announced on 
August 1 still hold. The demand is 
very good, but lanterns are very hard 
to obtain. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9 per doz.; Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.25 per doz.; Monarch tin 
lanterns, $10.25 per doz.; Junior Brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz.; Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Buckeye Dash lanterns, 
$14.25 per doz.; Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.25 per doz.; Eureka driving lanterns, 
plain lens, $19 per doz.; Watchman’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz.; Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Linseed Oil.—The usyal August dull- 
ness in linseed oil has been evident 
this past week. Prices remain irregu- 
lar, due to the competition among the 
crushers. September deliveries are 
about 10 to 15 cents lower per gallon 
than spot prices quoted. For the period 
between October, 1920, and April, 1921, 
the price is nominal, being about $1.15 
per gallon in carload lots. 

Spot quotations range, carlots, gallon, 
$1.40 to $1.45, less than carlots, $1.43 to 
$1.48, in 5 barrei quantities, $1.46 to $1.51. 
Boiled oil is 2c. extra, double boiled oil is 
3c. extra and oil in half barrels is 5c. extra. 

Nails.—With additional improvement 
in the freight situation more shipments 
of nails may be expected. The outlook 
for nails is rather bright, although 
nothing definite can be said at this 
time. Prices remain. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $7 to $10 base per keg. For 
cut nails (which are almost off the local 
market entirely) prices range from $8.25 
to $12 base per keg. It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at: Quarter-pound 
papers take a discount of 10 per cent. 
Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, $8.65; 
6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 20D, 


gross ; 
gross ; 
gross. 
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roofing nails, 1 x 12, 
$10. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 

Naval Stores.—Conditions on _ the 
docks show continued improvement and 
it is expected that the local Naval 
Stores market will show considerable 
improvement shortly. It is predicted 
in some circles that there will soon be 
an increase in turpentine and rosin, 
Quotations now show turpentine at 
$1.61 per gallon, on a yard basis. Rosin 
oil, first run is 90 cents. Rosin on a 
basis of 280 lb. per barrel, B grade, is 
$14.25; D grade is $15.75; F grade is 
$15.75 and best WW $16.40. 

Rope.—The freight situation still 
shows an effect on the local rope mar- 
ket. Rope is rather hard to get in the 
size wanted but is expected to im- 
prove. Business in this item would be 
much better if the shipments came 
through quicker. The demand is fairly 
healthy and prices remain. 

Jute rope, No. 1, 21%4c. to 22%c.; No, 2, 
20%ec. to 21%c.; jute twine wrappings, 
best grade, 32c. to 37c.; India hemp twine, 
6-in., 26c. to 28c. Manila rope, best grade, 
28c. to 28%c.; hardware grade 2 
26%c.; bolt rope, 33c. to 34¥%c.; s 
pure, %-in., 19c, to 22%4c.; lath Ve urn, 
grade, 20c. to 21c. | ; F 

Stove Pipe.—It is still a little early 
in the season for much activity in this 
item, but indications are that as the 
fall approaches business will be good. 
Some jobbers look for a scarcity in 
stove pipe when the demand increases. 

Stove Pipe, 4-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths; 
h-in., $4.25 per doz. lengths; 6-in., $5 per 
doz. lengths. . , 

Stove Board.—With a fair stock on 
hand jobbers are able to keep pace with 
the slight pre-season demand. The 
month of September will undoubtedly 
show more activity. 

Crystallized stove board, 
per doz.; 24 x 36, $13.03 per doz.; 30 x 36, 
$17.08 per doz.; 32 x 42, $21 per doz.; 
embossed stove board, 18 x 18, $6.76 per 
doz.: 24 x 24, $8.19 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$11.89 per doz.; 35 x 35, $17.54 per doz. 
Dozen in case, 5 per cent off for case lots. 

Snow shovels.—The demand for fu- 
tures on snow shovels has been quite 
heavy during the past week, and is ex- 
pected to continue, Shovels are none 
too plentiful with local firms, who say 
that many dealers are stocking early. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. New York are: 
2 riveted steel snow shovel, 14 x 11% in. 
blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovel, 15 x 11% in. blade, long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21% 
x 16 in. blade, reinforced back, straight 
handle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pusher, 24 x 13 x 1% in., $32 per 
doz., snow pusher, 30 x 13% x 1% in., $35 
per “doz. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—Scrapers of all 
kinds are very much in demand, but 
local stocks are rather low. 

Prevailing prices f.o.b. are: 
6% x 5% blade, 4 ft. 
doz. Solid shank, 
blade, 4 ft. handle, 


$8.35. Galvanized 


first 


18 x 24, $8.25 


Solid a 
handle, $5 

extra quality, 
$6.32 per doz. 
heavy socket, 7 x 6 in. blade, 4 ft. 


handle, 
$8.75 per doz. 

Wire Goods.—In many cases jobbers 
have been able to fill a few back orders 
from late shipments that came in dur- 
ing the past week. A healthy demand 
has been evident all week, but the num- 
ber of unfilled back orders that had to 
be given allotment preference did not 
allow much stocking for the retailer 
whose order was late. 

Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
100 1b. for both 3 point 4-in. or 4 point 6- in. 
Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 Ib. Twist 
wire 12 gage is $7 per 100 lb. Stone wire, 
No. 19, annealed plain, $10.25 per 100 1b. 
Same galvanized, $14.25 per 100 Ib. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Aug. 19. 

[’ would be very easy for the gentle- 

man who is looking for prices to 
come down to find sufficient facts for 
several “I-told-you-sos” in current con- 
ditions. But despite these facts gen- 
eral conditions are good and business is 
in a healthy condition. 

Some of the things the aforesaid gen- 
tleman would point to are unmistak- 
able evidences of increased production. 
Then he would lay stress on the fact 
that a leading Chicago retail dealer 
last week cancelled over $50,000 worth 
or orders. He probably would say 
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CHICAGO 


tions are good. The country is har- 
vesting a $6,000,000,000 wheat and corn 
crop. Oats were never more abundant. 
The hay crop is excellent. Farmers are 
going to have money—lots of money— 
and the farmer is going to build new 
barns, erect silos, send his daughter 
away to school and otherwise spend a 
lot of this fabulous sum, and the hard- 
ware dealer is bound to get his 
share. 

We are still woefully short of our 
needs in most basic hardware lines. 
Nails, bolts, steel goods, sheets of all 
kinds, aluminum ware, cutlery and other 
lines are short. Demand for these must 


indicate that the peak of prices has 
been passed, 

There is some seasonable dullness in 
Chicago, but it is only seasonable. 
Most lines are in fair to very active 
demand. 

Automobile Accessories.—There is 
nothing more than a fair demand for 
auto accessories. Farmers are busy 
and are not using their cars for pleas- 
ure riding and this leads to a falling off 
in demands for accessories. Many 
dealers are holding sales and unloading 
stock, feeling that the end of the sea- 
son is in sight and this does not make 
for a very active market. Prices are 


Steel Cancellations Chiefly from Auto Makers—Prices for 192] 


Due in part to the price uncertainties 
connected with the railroad freight ad- 
vances and in part to the recession in 
the automobile and other industries, 
the steel market is less active. There 
have been further cancellations of steel 
by automobile makers, but the effect 
has been greater on sentiment than on 
steel mill operations. 

Conflicting influences are at work 
and for the time the effort to forecast 
the effect of these on the new demand 
for steel in the remainder of the year 
has taken precedence over the move- 
ment of product out of the blockade at 
the mills. 

What action the Steel Corporation 
will take as to prices for its product in 
view of the freight advances is widely 
discussed. A considerable volume of 
business for 1921 waits on the decision, 
which involves not only the effects of 
the advance of many-million dollars in 
the cost of a year’s output of the cor- 
poration but also the duration of the 
present condition of insufficient supply 
of steel. 

The shipment of steel from mills is 
better on the whole and the situation is 
expected to work easier, notwithstand- 
ing that Pittsburgh reports of im- 
provement are qualified. Production 
results are more satisfactory, most 


something about one of the large mail 
order houses which, when asked last 
week to buy lawn mowers, announced 
it was not buying and that it expected 
prices would come down. 

Quite a few retailers seem to be a 
little cautious. They are ¢ancelling 
some orders and refusing in many in- 
Stances to buy heavily on futures. Or. 
ders for current delivery are of a hand- 
to-mouth nature, big requisitions being 
less in evidence. 

It is also true that builders’ hard- 
ware is slow. Little building is going 
on and the demand for this sort of 
material is decidedly weak. 

But despite these straws it does not 
follow the wind is blowing in the direc- 
tion some seem to think. Basic condi- 


Chicago district plants having gone 
back to the schedule prevailing before 
the Illinois-Indiana coal strike. 

The railroads and the implement 
manufacturers, who have been getting 
much less steel than they wanted, are 
expected to make up in tonnage though 
not in kind, for the cancellations from 
Detroit and elsewhere. Thus far the 
automobile curtailment has been esti- 
mated at 25 to 30 per cent. A first re- 
sult is a reduction of the premiums 
long existing on sheet prices. ; 

Evidence of duplicate orders appears 
in some recent cancellations in bars, 
plates and shapes. In some instances 
non-shipment of low priced material 
compelled buying elsewhere at spot 
prices. Recently buyers have attached 
significance to the fact that some high 
priced steel has been shipped in to them 
earlier than expected. 

Not much further railroad equipment 
business is expected this year, and 
with the continued and considerable 
buying of cars by private companies 
and car repair orders by main lines, 
car builders could make no deliveries 
this year, output being below normal 
through curtailment by the slow re- 
ceipt of materials. 

Generally there is a falling off in 
shipyard demand for steel, and in the 


continue. And with this demand there 
cannot help being a fair share of pros- 
perity. 

Despite inactivity in building the na- 
tion is short more than a million homes. 
This shortage will have to be overcome 
some time and when it does blue prints 
are going to be mighty thick about our 
hardware stores. 

When production catches up with de- 
mand then a general price tumble may 
be looked for, but that day has not 
come and it is not in immediate sight. 
So while there is some caution and some 
indications of a “letting up” in present 
conditions, the ether side of the picture 
is quite different. And it is probable 
that the other side of the picture means 
more than some isolated incidents that 


East there have been cancellations even 
of plates bought at the prices of March 
21, 1919; but Pacific coast builders have 
just taken some new orders. 

The pig iron market has been found 
to rise rather easily in the condition of 
searcity resulting from the railroad 
blockades, and the advance has come 
just as the peak has come off in coke, 
though at first higher pig iron was pre- 
dicted on abnormally high coke. A $50 
pig iron base has been established at 
eastern Pennsylvania, Buffalo, Mahon- 
ing and Shenango Valley, Virginia and 
other furnaces, though some Alabama 
irons are still available at the $42 price 
of recent weeks. Foundries are plac- 
ing few contracts for 1921 at the high 
prices. In eastern Pennsylvania up- 
ward of 20,000 tons of basic iron has 
been bought in the week at prices rang- 
ing from $47 to $49 at furnace. At 
Pittsburgh sales of 10,000 tons of basic 
are reported at $48.50, Valley fur- 
nace. 

The new pig iron freight rate from 
Birmingham to Chicago is $6.67. On 
higher silicon irons there is a disposi- 
tion to abate some of the advance in 
freight, and one Alabama maker offers 
3.25 to 3.75 silicon iron at a Chicago 
price that entirely absorbs the increase 
of $1.67. 


the same but the volume of business is 
certainly less than it was a month ago. 

We quote from jobbers’ f.0.b. 
Chicago: Weed chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per 
pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of one 
dozen pairs and 33% per cent off in lots 
of more than one dozen pairs. Rid-o-skid 
chains, $2.65 per pair. Two-cylinder foot 
pumps, $1.25 each; Simplex Jack No. 36, 
$2.10 each; Stewart hand horn, $3 each; 
Howe spot lights, $3.65 each; inner tubes, 
red, 30 x 314, $2.95 each; *y, $2.25 each. 
Lyon's bumpers, $9 Bethlehem 
spark plugs, porcelain, 100, 63c. 
each; lots of 100, 58e. : lots of 500, 
53e. each, and lots of 1000, 50c,. each; 
special Ford type, less than 100, 44c¢. each; 
lots of 100, 41c. each: lots of 500, 39¢ 
each, and lots of 1000, 37c. each Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65¢. each; lots of 
50 to 100. 621%4¢. each; lots of 100 and 
upward, 60¢c. each Hercules Junior, lots 
of 1 to 50, 40¢. each: lots of 50 to 100, 
37'4ec. each: lots of 100 to 500. 35e¢. each 
lots of 500 to 1000, 3: each; lots of 
1000 and upward, each Hel-Fi 
standard plugs, lots of to 100, 55e. each; 


stocks, 
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lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; lots of 250 
to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 47c. 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 45c. each. 
Hel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 100, 
$1 each; lots of 100 to 250, 95c. each; lots 
of 250 to 500, 90c. each; lots of 500 to 
1000, 874%4c. each; lots of 1000 and up- 
ward, 85c. each. <A. C, Titan plugs, 63c. 
each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Cham- 
pion X, 59c. each; Champion O, 62c. each; 
Champion Heavy Duty, 73c. each; Split- 
dorf plugs, 62'%c. each; United plugs, 
Junior, small lots, 40c. 

Axes.—There is a marked shortage 
in axes. Seconds as well as firsts are 
in demand with prices holding stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single bitted, first quality axes, 
3 lb. to 4 Ib., $18.50 per doz., base; double 
bitted, $25.50 per doz. base; seconds, black 
handled. $17.75 per doz, base; unhandled, 
$13.75 doz. base. : 

Alarm Clocks.—Dealers are still 
making a frantic effort to get enough 
alarm clocks for their trade and so 
far in vain. The most popular sellers 
are very scarce and while there is some 
increase in production it is not enough 
to take care of the wants of the trade. 
The price situation is firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Big Ben and Baby Ben, $28.78 
doz.; America, $13.96 doz.; Lookout, $17.02 
doz.; Sleepmeter, $18.48 doz.; Jack O’ Lan- 
tern, $29.26 doz.; Ironclad, $22.41 doz.; 
Boyproof and Pocket Ben watches, $15.34 
doz.; Glow Ben, $24.60 doz. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There is de- 
cided inactivity in builders’ hardware 
from the retailers’ viewpoint. No build- 
ing of a general nature is going on in 
Chicago and there seems to be a fall- 
ing off in the smaller centers. But de- 
spite the dearth of current orders man- 
ufacturers are busy on orders which 
have been on their hooks for some 
months. It is thought by many that 
there will be little building activity 
this season. 

Cutlery.—It is going to be a long 
time before the country is caught up 
on its cutlery demands. Heavy orders 
for holiday trade are coming in and 
jobbers cannot make full shipments. 
Small pocket cutlery is very active and 
there is a sharp demand for all kinds 
of kitchen cutlery. Any increase in 
production is so slight that it does not 
ease the situation. Current prices are 
the highest in the history of the trade, 
but they do not keep down the volume 
of demands at all. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The situation remains very critical. A 
shortage of sheets is causing a marked 
shortage in this material. Despite a 
falling off in building activity there is 
still lively demand for eaves trough and 
conductor pipe. Every jobber has or- 
ders on his books that he simply can- 
not fill. No relief is promised by the 
manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
5-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 28- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 doz. 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—There is a 
fair supply of this material and de- 
mands are of a reasonable nature and 
can generally be filled. Prices stay the 
same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flint paper 30 per cent off list, 
garnet paper net list and emery paper list, 
plus 5 per cent. 


Files—Manufacturers are buying 
files quite heavily, but there is a suffi- 
cient supply for most needs with prices 
holding firm. 


We 
Chicago: 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 

Galvanized Ware.—One jobber is 
cutting down on his rationing of gal- 
vanized pails, the 14-quart size being 
so short that only one dozen will be 
shipped to a customer. Other numbers 
may be had in larger quantities. Tubs 
in the No. 2 size are quite scarce and 
some concerns are allowing only one 
dozen to a dealer. The general gal- 
vanized situation remains about the 
same as it has been for the past three 
weeks, during which time there has 
been a welcome increase in production 
and the new policy of allowing medium- 
sized orders to go through without cut- 
ting them down. Production of the 
mills is fair and seems sure to in- 
crease. It is likely that the galvanized 
ware situation has gone through its 
crisis and any change will be for a 
more liberal quantity. 


Glass —Some large shipments of 
glass are reported by the blowers. If 
there is any material change in the 
supply situation it is for the better. 
Demands seem a little less active and 
the output of the makers is on the in- 
crease. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; putty in 100-Ilb. 
kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c, per 
package. 

Horse Clipping Machines.—Demand 
is less for horse clipping machines and 
there seems to be a production sufficient 
to take care of all needs. Prices re- 
main the same as they have been all 
season. A quotation of 25-5 per cent 
off on No. 2 machines was in error. 
The discount has been ,and remains at 
25 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Stewart No. 1 horse clipping ma- 
chine, ball-bearing enclosed type for horses, 
mules and cows, list $14; top plates, $1.25; 
bottom plates, $1.75; discount 25 per cent. 
Chicago No. 2 horse-clipping machine, list 
$18, discount 25 per cent; Stewart No. 9, 
ball-bearing sheep-shearing machine, list 
22, discount 25 per cent. 

Wood Handles.—If production was at 
the peak—which it is not—the country 
would be many weeks in catching up 
with the demand for wood handles. 
Sales are being made at a premium and 
there seems to be a dozen buyers for 
every handle. Prices are stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz. ; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 85c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 

Lanterns.—There is no change in 
lantern conditions. Sales are not quite 
so heavy and prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Competition lanterns, No. 0 tu- 
bular, $6.90 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 


Hardware Age 


Nuts and Bolts.—The new prices an- 
nounced on nuts and bolts has not min- 
imized the demand at all. Small sizes 
are still acutely short, with demands 
coming from all sides and shipments 
held down to small amounts. Both 
stove and machine bolts are very scarce, 
Manufacturers will have to materially 
increase their production of small sizes 
or the shortage will soon take on the 
symptoms of a panic with everyone 
making frantic efforts to get nuts and 
bolts. The new prices show no ten- 
dency to ease at all. 

Nails.—“If anything it is worse,” 
said a large Chicago buyer to the query, 
“What is the nail situation?” Mills 
are not making the output which is 
needed and demand seems to be grow- 
ing. Until there is a very large in- 
crease in production the country is go- 
ing to starve for nails. All sizes are 
in demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Common wire nails, 
keg base. 


Rope.—Prices vary between different 
houses, the difference between the high 
and low price among three sellers being 
lc. We are quoting the average price, 
which has not changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1, manila rope standard 
brands full coils 28c. per lb.; No. 2, 27c. 
per lb.; No. 1, sisal rope full coils, 19¢. 
per Ib.; No, 2, 17c. per lb.; No. 3, 15c. 
per 


Paints and Oils——There is marked 
activity in the paint and oil market. 
Master painters are swamped with 
work and this of course means a heavy 
movement in material. Turpentine is 
up aboyt 5c. and the whole market is 
strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Linseed oil, $1.48 to $1.53 per 
gal.; pig lead, $8.25 to $8.50; Shellac T. N., 
$1.15; bone dry bleached, $1.30; superfine, 
$1.40 to $1.50; turpentine, $1.58 to $1.72; 
white lead dry, 15%4c. to 16c. Ib.; white 
lead in oil, 15%c.*to 20%c. 

Roofing Paper.—Demands are large 
and the supply is only fair. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1 ply, $2.1 
per sq.; 2 ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3 ply, $3.1! 
per sq.; Major roofing, 1 ply, $1.83 per sq. 
2 ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
Guard roofing, 1 ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2 ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3 ply, $2.10; tarred felt. 
$5.08 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper 
$111.45 per ton. 


Steel Sheets.—There is nothing in the 
situation that points to any increase 
in supply. It is badly needed but no 
improvement in production is reported. 
Actual sales are being made at a pre- 
mium over the prevailing market qu0- 
tations. 

Solder.—Needs for solder are cared 
for without difficulty. There is a good 
supply on the market and the demand 
is not as brisk as it was. Prices are 
easy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: arranted 50-50 solder, full 
cases, 36c. per lb., less than case lots, 39¢. 
per Ib. 

Steel Goods.—Even at the advance of 
10 to 70 per cent reported about two 
weeks ago in steel goods the large job- 
bers are finding little difficulty in sell- 
ing good-sized orders for spring de- 
livery. Some retailers prefer to wait 


f.o.b. 
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for lower prices but others realize that 
they must have goods and are taking 
a chance on any price decline. 

Stove Boards.—There is not much 
trading in stove boards. Most dealers 
have their winter needs covered. The 
stocks of the country are low outside 
of the retail stores. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 


Screws.—Prices are very firm and 
the demand is quite a pace ahead of the 
supply. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 70-20; 
round-head blued, 67%4-20; flat-head japan, 
2%-20; round-head brass, 5744-20; flat- 
head brass, 60-20. 

Sash Weights.—Prices stay firm with 


a good demand and a slight shortage. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 23. 


si HE outstanding feature in the hard- 

yare market is the announcement 
of the adoption of a new card of extras 
on nails by the American Steel & Wire 
Co., which follows closely that adopted 
by the independent ‘manufacturers 
earlier in the year. While the base 
price is not changed, the new extras 
will mean that the cost of nails on all 
shipments from Aug. 16 will be about 
25c per 100-lb. above those on ship- 
ments prior to that date. 

While such price changes as have 
occurred in the past week or so have 
been rather less numerous than’ they 
were recently it is noted that they all 
are upward. In view of the fact that 
the inward movement of material is 
somewhat better than it has been, due 
to improvement in the railroad trans- 
portation situation, and that supplies 
and demand are more nearly equal than 
they were even as recently as a month 
ago, the advances may be said to be 
largely in anticipation of the higher 
freight rates which become effective 
this week. Dealers are not agreed that 
shipping conditions are better, but the 
majority opinion leans in this direction. 

A number of dealers report consider- 
able activity on the part of the collec- 
tion departments of several railroads 
who obtain payment against shipments 
made in 1917, and even as far back as 
1916. The claim is set up that in a 
check up of old accounts the railroads 
cannot discover evidence of payment 
and therefore are putting to work some 
of the employees whose services other- 
wise would not be required. In most 
cases the items are so small that won- 
der is expressed that the railroad should 
go to the expense of trying to collect 
them. Actually, collection costs will 
probably be greater than the amount 
which is secured, especially as the con- 
Signee have records showing payment. 
The matter, however, is the source of 
considerable annoyance to dealers, for 
of course, outright refusal to pay such 


Wheelbarrows.—There is not so much 
demand for wheelbarrows, the season 
getting late for this material. Recently 
advanced prices rule. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Trucks, No. 2 half iron ware- 
house trucks, $7.50 each; No. 71, barrel 
trucks, $8.50 each; No. 4, tubular wheel- 
barrows, all steel, $10.25 each; common 
bolted barrows, $5 each; bent-angle bar- 
rows, $8 each. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
Wire cloth prices show an advance of 
25c. Practically all of the business 
done in this class of material is on fu- 
ture orders and many houses have 
withdrawn prices, as they expect an 
advance due to the new freight rates. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth 12 mesh, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting gal- 
vanizer before weaving, 40-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 40 per 
cent discount. 
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bills might lead to the railroads hold- 
ing deliveries pending payment. 

While hardware business generally 
may be described as good for the time 
of year, it is evident that in a number 
of lines buyers have succeeded in get- 
ting shipments against orders from one 
source or another and this has brought 
cancellations to others who had the 
same order. That the demand a short 
time ago appeared almost insatiable 
may be ascribed to the rather common 
tendency among buyers to place the 
same order with a number of dealers in 
the hope of securing a full supply made 
up through part shipments from each 
dealer. This duplication of orders is 
one of the phases of the situation that 
will bear close watching. In a way it 
was fortunate that the trade did not 
secure supplies in keeping with its 
orders, for there is little question that 
if they had succeeded a number of 
them to-day, or a little later in the 
year, would find themselves with sur- 
plus stocks. 


Automobile Accessories.—Conditions 
are no better this week than they were 
a week ago, for it is getting rather late 
in the summer for really heavy de- 
mands for tires and distributers have 
so much money tied up in this product 
that they have little available for pur- 
chases of other accessories. Makers of 
bumpers lately have been catching 
up with their deliveries and few deal- 
ers here now report any serious short- 
age of this article. The situation also 
has eased down in horns to some de- 
gree, but difficulty still is being ex- 
perienced in securing enough anti-skid 
chains. 

Axes.—Makers have just announced 
an advance of $1.50 per dozen, and this 
has been added to the jobbing prices. 


jobbers’ 
axes, $18 


stocks: 
doz. ; 


from local 
base weights 
double :bit, base weights axes, $23 doz. ; 
Sager handle, single bit axes, $25 doz.; 
Hiawatha boy’s handled axes, $15.50 doz. 


We quote 
Single bit, 


Bars.—Jobbers report somewhat 
freer deliveries on their orders, but this 
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Game Traps.—Production is very 
poor on game traps. Many dealers 
who have ordered heavily for fall will 
find their orders cut down materially. 
There is a shortage in steel for making 
up traps and manufacturers are not 
able to get the production records 
which they are aiming at. Prices are 
very firm with indications of an ad- 
vance, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1 Victor traps, with chains, $2.01 
per doz. ; without chains, $1.52 per doz.; 
No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains, $3.07 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per doz.; 
No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with chains, 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75 per 
doz.; No. 1, Oneida Jump ttraps, with 
chains, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, 
$2.12 per doz.; No. 144, Oneida Jump traps, 
with chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
$3.25 per doz.; No. 0, Newhouse traps, 
with chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 


per doz.; No. 14%, $8.50 per doz. 


development has found no reflection in 
prices for they are still very far behind 
their orders and their stocks are no 
fuller to-day than they have been for 
some time. 


We quote steel bars from jobbers’ stocks 
at from 4.50c, to 5.25c., base and iron bars 
at 5c. base for common iron. 


Builders’ Hardware. — Complaints 
still are heard about poor deliveries, 
and although the demand is far from 
active the lack of supplies is keeping 
prices quite firm. About the only real 
source of business at present is that in 
connection with industrial housing cam- 
paigns. Private home building activi-- 
ties remain small, notwithstanding the 
fact that disputes between builders and 
the trades are a thing of the past. 

Chain.—Because of labor troubles at 
the plants the trade here is getting ex- 
tremely small shipments, and some com- 
plain that they are still waiting for de- 
liveries of the smaller sizes, such as 
cow and halter chains, which should 
have been in at least three months ago. 


Freezers.—All makes of ice-cream 
freezers have been advanced 25 per 
cent, due to the high cost of lumber and 
castings. 

Hot Air Registers.—A further ad- 
vance has just been announced and the 
new jobbing discount is 10 per cent off 
list. 

Hunting Goods.—With the demand 
almost at hand no carry-over stock 
from last year, to speak of, and indica- 
tions that arrival of new goods will be 
late, the trade here is worried almost 
to the point of desperation that it is 
going to lose much business in coats, 
vests and trousers through lack of sup- 
plies. 

Lamps.—An advance of 50 to 75 cents 
per doz. has just been announced in the 
Justright line of carbide lamps. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Jobbers’ 
stocks of bolts are pretty much shot to 
pieces, and they are able to supply only 
a smail part of the demand since they 
are unable to secure new supplies at all 
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freely. Some makers are declining to 
accept orders of less than case lots, and 
jobbers in purchases of this sort would 
find themselves with heavier stocks of 
some sizes than they care to carry. 
Small carriage bolts and stove bolts are 
extremely scarce in second hands. The 
situation in nuts also is extremely 
tight, but the decline in building opera- 
tions has produced a somewhat easier 
supply situation in rivets. 

stocks: 


We quote from jobbers’ 
1,-in. and 


larger, Keg lots, 
base: small sizes, 25 to 30 per 
carriage y 


$ to $6.25 
cent off list; 
smaller, 20 
longer, 


bolts, % x 6-in. and 
off list; larger and 


per cent off list; machine bolts, 
4 per 


and smaller, 25 to 30 cent 
larger and longer, 15 to 20 per cent 
bolts, packages, 40 to 
50 per cent off list; tire bolts, Bay State, 
45 per cent off list; Eagle, 25 to 30 per 
cent off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 : 3 
heads, 10 per cent off list, other 
heads, list: track bolts, 9.25c. base; 
screws, 35 to 40 per cent off list; nuts, 
pressed and cold punched, list plus 
$3; semi-finished, %-in. and larger, 35 

cent off list: 9/16-in. and under, 
50 per cent off list. 

Roller Skates.—All makers have is- 
sued new prices for fall shipments and 
the new lists show advances of from 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Scythes and Snaths.—New price lists 
just issued show advances of $3.00 per 
doz. in both scythes and snaths over the 
initial prices of last year. 

Sheets.—The situation as far as early 
supplies are concerned remains ex- 
tremely acute and prices still are show- 
ing considerable firmness. About the 
only prospect for relief appears to be 
in the fact that some manufacturers, 
who have hitherto produced automo- 
bile sheets exclusively, now will turn 
to the production of the commoner 
kinds because of the slump in the au- 
tomobile industry. 


cent 


list ; stove 


We quote from warehouse: One pass 
cold-rolled black sheet, Sc. to 8.50c. per Ib. 
Pittsburgh; galvanized, 16.25c._ to 
base; blue annealed, 7 


base 


10.506 


7.25¢c. to 7.50c. 


corrugated galvanized sheets, 
per square. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Some job- 
bers, by virtue of fairly good sized 
shipments recently, have been able to 
catch up on old orders, but express con- 
siderable doubt about being able to take 
care of the repeat orders. 

Tin Plate-——With jobbers’ stocks ex- 
tremely small and much depleted and 
independent manufacturers naming 
higher prices against fourth quarter 
and first quarter of 1921 business, the 
outlook must be said to be unpromising 
for any decline in jobbing quotations. 

We quote from warehouse: Standard 
coke tin plate, $11 per base box; roofing 
ternes, 20 x 28-in., 40-lb. ic., $28 to $30. 

Wire Products.—Jobbers securing sup- 
plies from the American Steel & Wire 
Co., and by virtue of that fact able to 
name comparatively low prices on wire 
products, have announced a slight ad- 
vance all along the line. This revision 
is not due to the adoption by the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. of a new card of 
extras on nails, but finds its chief ex- 
planation in the higher freight rates, 
which fall upon the jobber, in view of 
the fact that all wire products are sold 
i.o.b. Pittsburgh. Mill operations have 
been on a rather moderate scale lately, 
not because of the inability of manu- 
facturers to make fairly good ship- 
ments, but rather because the weather 
has been hot and the workmen have 
either stayed away from the job or could 
rot work efficiently. Manufacturers 
continue to ship to jobbers in distant 
points, and this has deprived Pittsburgh 
jobbers of their usual quota of the sup- 
ply. Nails are particularly short 
with jobbers here. 

We quote from 
nails, $4 to $6 
wire, base sizes, 
galvanized wire, 


base; 214-in. 
8.30c. to 9c. 


jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
base per keg; annealed 
$3.75 to $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
$4.45 to $4.95; galvan- 
ized barbed wire, $4.90 to $5.10; wire 
brads, 50 to 66% per cent off list: woven 
wire fencing, out of stock, 50 and 5 per 
cent off list 


TWIN CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
Aug. 17, 1920 


™Y ENERAL retail hardware business 

3 is rather quiet as compared with 
previous months of the year, but is 
about on a par with last year. This 
slowness is no doubt due to the present 
high interest rates on loans and disin- 
clination on the part of bankers to loan 
funds to anyone except for the move- 
ment of crops. 

There has been a long continued dry 
spell broken here and there by local 
rains. It is reported that in the north- 
western part of Minnesota the ground 
has become so dry as to crack open, 
leaving cracks from one to three inches 
wide in clay or clay mixed soil. For- 
tunately, most of the grain crops were 
ready for harvest before any damage 
was done. There will probably be some 
damage to late potatoes and to corn, if 
this condition continues. Crops over 
the State as a whole have been excel- 
lent, and a good fall business is ex- 
pected. 

Prices on all general items of hard- 


AND 


ware have remained practically sta- 
tionary. 

Axes.—Sales are light as most of 
fall business has already been booked. 
No price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single bit. base weights, axes, $16.50 per 
doz.; double bit, base weights, axes, $21.50 
per doz.; Sager handle. sinele bit aves, 
$23.50 per doz.: Hiawatha boys’ handled 
axes, $14 per doz 

Automobile Accessories.—Sales re- 
main very active in all accessories 
lines. The recent splendid weather con- 
ditions in this territory has _ been 
largely responsible for this, as a great 
deal of country touring has been pos- 
sible. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Actual sales in 
this line shows a gradual decline. Some 
improvement is looked forward to be- 
cause of the fact that some large con- 
struction work is getting started. While 
there are scarcely any new homes being 
built in the Twin Cities there has been 
more than the usual number of larger 
buildings in progress in the business 
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and factory sections of the city. Manu- 
facturers of builders’ hardware are 
way behind schedule in deliveries as 
are all others. 

Barbed Wire.—The extreme shortage 
of barbed wire in this territory still 
continues with practically no shipments 
arriving. No price changes reported, 

We quote from local or 
Painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.73; gal- 
vanized, $4.28; painted hog, 80-rod spools, 
$3.98; galvanized, $4.56. 

Wire Brads.—Stocks of brads 
badly broken. Practically no small 
sizes being obtainable at any price. 
This is in line with general shortage of 
wire and items made from wire. No 
price changes reported. 

We quote from 
60 per cent to 70 per 
ard lists. 

Bolts.—Shortage in this line remains 
as acute as ever with many sizes unob- 
tainable. Manufacturers’ report no 
prospects of improvement for several 
months to come. No price change since 
last report. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—Despite shortage in this class 
of material and heavy demand for same 
there has been no price change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 2s- 
ga., 3-in., corrugated, $9 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 

Files.—Sales are fair. Jobbers’ stocks 
are correspondingly better on files than 
any other items. No price changes 
have been reported. 

We quote 


jobbe 


s’ stocks: 
4 
3. 


9 
o 


are 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
cent off from stand- 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files at 45-5 per cent; 

files at 50-10 per cent; Areide 

per cent from standard lists. 

Freezers.—Sales of freezers are 
slow, as is natural at this season of the 
year, and on the whole have not been as 
good as was anticipated. 

There has been a change in price on 
four and eight-quart White Mountain. 

We quote from 
White Mountain freezers, each, 
$2.90; 2-qt., $3.20; 3-qt $4.05; 
$5.78; 6-qt., $6.25; S8-qt., $9.45. 

Galvanized Ware.— Demand _ con- 
tinues strong, but stocks are in poor 
conditign. No price changes have been 
made. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1, galvanized tubs, $12 per 
doz.; standard No. 2 galvanized tubs, 
$13.50 per doz.: standard No. 3 galvanized 
tubs, $15.75 per doz.; heavy No. 1 galvan- 
ized tubs, $20.50 per doz.; heavy No. 2 
galvanized tubs, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3 
galvanized tubs, $23.50 per doz.; standard 
10-qt. galvanized pails, $4.20 per doz.; 
standard 12-qt. salvanized nails. £4.60 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt. galvanized pails, $5.20 
per doz.; stock 16-qt. galvanized pails, 
$7.80 per doz.; stock 18-qt. galvanized 
pails, $9.15 per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Sales are not so 
large as earlier in the season, but still 
remain fairly steady. Stocks are light. 
No price changes reported. 


We from local 
Single strength “A” grade 
double strength “A” grade 
per cent. Commercial putty 
$5.15 per cwt. 


stocks: 
1-qt., 
$-t., 


local jobbers’ 


jobbers’ stocks: 
glass, 76 per 

glass, 78 
in bladders, 


quote 


Hose.—Sales have been unusually 
active for so late in the season, due to 
the dry weather prevailing in this terri- 
tory. No price changes have been re- 
ported. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade moulded hose, %-in., at 17c. 

r ft.; %-in., at 18c. per ft.; medium 
grade moulded, %-in., l4c. per ft.; %-in., 
15sec. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, %-in., 
10c. per ft.; %-in., 12c. per ft. 

Nails.—The shortage of nails remains 
practically as acute as ever; many sizes 
being impossible to obtain. No nails 
are being furnished by jobbers except 
to old customers, and then only one or 
two kegs of a size at a time as they ob- 
tain stocks. Some of the jobbers have 
advanced prices on coated nails; no 
doubt others will follow. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base; 
coated wire nails from $5.50 to $7.00 base. 

Paper.—There seems to be a slight 
improvement in stocks of paper, so that 
it is now possible to obtain practically 
all grades. No recent price changes 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, 97c. per roll; No, 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. 

Rope.—Sales on this item are fair. 
Stocks are in good condition, and de- 
spite the fact that reports of probable 
advances in price—none has material- 
ized. 

We 


f.o.b. 


stocks: 
base ; 


jobbers’ 
29c. Ib. 


quote from local 


Columbian manila rope at 
Columbian sisal at 20c. lb. base. 


Sandpaper.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 

Sash Cord.—Sales of cord have 
dropped off considerably in line with 
the general slacking up of building ac- 
tivities. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord No, 8, $1.17 per 
lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Because of demand 
for other castings and the high prices 
it is necessary to pay both for scrap 
and pig iron, foundries are very slow 
in filling orders for sash weights. In 
spite of this condition prices show no 
material change. We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks, $4 per cwt. in regular 
sizes, 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Sales 
are slower as the season advances. No 
price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $20.10 per 
doz.; fancy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44.20 
per doz.: Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 
dow screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash exten- 
sion, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 


Screws.—Conditions remain practi- 
cally same as last reported. Stocks 
badly broken. No price changes re- 
ported. 


_We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; 
round-head bright screws, 65 per cent; flat- 
head japanned screws, 60 per cent; flat- 
head brass screws, 55 per cent; round-head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; iron machine 
Screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws, 
40 per cent. 

_ Steel Goods.—Jobbers are now tak- 
ing orders for steel goods, such as 
shovels, spades, hoes, rakes, etc., for 
delivery in spring of 1921, and it is be- 
lieved advisable for dealers who sell a 
quantity of this material to place their 
orders now, subject to price guarantees. 


Dealers who have not already done so 
should order fall steel goods, such as 
snow shovels, sidewalk scrapers, stove 
pipe, etc., as there will no doubt be a 
very serious shortage. Prices in this 
line are, of course, governed by quality 
and grades handled, therefore no ac- 
curate price report will be made at this 
time. 


Solder.—Sales of solder is very slow 
at this time. There has been no fur- 
ther decline in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Warranted half and half 35%c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—There is an extreme 
shortage in steel sheets in practically 
all gauges and sizes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black sheets at $9.50 base, and galvanized 
sheets at $11 base. 

Tin Plate.—Sales continue very good. 
Shipments from factory very slow. 
Price shows no change. 

We quote from local 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 
roofing tm, IC, 20 = 


$18.50, 
Washers.—There is 


jobbers’ stocks: 
28, $19 per box; 
28, 8-lb. coating, 


no change in 
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either price or sales in this line and 
mill shipments are on a par with many 
other items. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Wrought steel, % in., $9 per cwt.; 
steel, 1 in., $9.40 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.— Manufacturers 
it practically impossible to procure 
sheet steel trays for barrows. There 
is a serious shortage of better grades 
of barrows. No price change reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Fully bolted wheelbarrows, $5 
tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
garden, wood wheelbarrows, 
or $7 each. 

Wire Cloth—Due to the fact that 
some of the jobbers have received wire 
cloth delayed in transit, stocks are in 
better condition than for some time 
past. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—Stocks of wire are still in bad 
shape, no jobbers having a complete or 
approximately complete stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
nnealed black No. 9, $4.30 
vanized No. 9, $5 


stocks: 
wrought 


find 


stocks: 

per doz.; 
$9.15 each 
$81 per doz., 


S56 
$56 


stocks f.o.b 
annealed gal- 
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3oston, 
| EW developments in hardware dur- 
+ ing the past week have been few 
and far between. The big outstanding 
feature is, as it has been for some time, 
the apparent inexhaustible consumptive 
demand for articles made from iron 
and steel, through retail distributing 
channels. This fact was forcibly 
brought to the writer’s attention this 
week at the annual outing of the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, where an unusual opportunity was 
presented to meet and talk with a large 
number of retail dealers. Without ex- 
ception they reported exceptionally good 
business for this season of the year 
and more prosperity than has been their 
lot during the time they have been in 
the game. In several instances these 
retail dealers said that business was so 
active they felt they could not take a 
vacation. In other instances, dealers 
who did get away, were called back be- 
fore their vacation period ended, im- 
portant matters demanding their atten- 
tion. 

Reference was frequently made to the 
falling off in the demand for other sta- 
ple lines of merchandise and the read- 
justment of values for same, but we 
failed to find one retail dealer at the 
outing but what had entire confidence 
in the future of the hardware business. 
Quite a little was said about prices, 
present and future, and the impression 
one secured was that all fear of a thor- 
oughly demoralized hardware market 
is passing. Retail dealers fully realize 
that there is likely to be a readjustment 
period in the hardware business just 
as in other lines, but they do not look 
for it within the near future. In fact, 
they do not look for it until after the 
consumptive demand has been more sat- 
isfied than it is to-day. Almost with- 
out exception the dealers expressed 


themselves as reasonably certain there 
is still a large hole to fill with hardware. 
Manufacturers’ prices, they say, have 
not been excessive, as in other staple 
lines, and this fact should serve to fos- 
ter the consumptive demand rather than 
discourage it. The retail dealers ap- 
peared far more concerned with supplies 
than with prices. The most common 
phrase heard at the outing was, “I 
wish you could tell me where I can 
get this or that.” 

Statements made at the outing are 
substantiated in local wholesale hard 
ware circles, where activity is the key- 
note. Here one finds noticeable signs 
of an accumulation of retail orders for 
next season’s goods and the same strug- 
gle to supply immediate wants of the 
retail trade. Larage shipments of any 
one article of hardware apparently are 
out of the question, which accounts for 
the anxiousness of the retail trade to 
cover on fall requireiuents. Galvanized 
ware, oil stoves and the like are begia- 
ning to move out of stock at this early 
date, shipments undoubtedly being 
placed forward in some instances be- 
cause of the impending advance in 
freight rates. The July earnings of the 
jobbers here were record breakers, and 
there is every indication that August 
will make equally as good, if not a bet- 
ter showing. With the jobber and <e- 
tail dealer straining every nerve to get 
goods regardless of prices, it is useless 
to try and find a real honest-to-goodness 
pessimist in this section of the hard- 
ware distributing country. 


Ammunition.—The local market on 
drop shot has been advanced 15c. per 
bag. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
shot, smaller than B, $3 per bag B and 
larger, $3.25 per bag Buck, $3.25; chilled, 
$3.50; dust, $3.50; Boy Scout, $5.10 per bag. 


stocks Drop 


Bolts and Nuts.—As was intimated 
last week, local jobbers, because of the 








é 
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increased cost of securing supplies, 
have advanced H. P. and C, P. C. and 
T. units 1c. per lb. to list plus 4c. and 
list plus 5c. base, respectively. The 
jobbers continue to report a scarcity of 
all small sizes of bolts and nuts. The 
demand for same is a little less active 
than it was two or three months ago, 
but it is still of sufficient proportions 
to keep the market constantly bare of 
desired sizes. According to the trade 
here the manufacturers are still having 
difficulty in securing steel from the 
mills, and therefore they offer little en- 
couragement as to supplying goods on 
order during the balance of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, %-in. diameter and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent; %-in. and 
larger, list net; bolt ends with H. P. nuts, 
list net: machine bolts with C. & T. nuts, 
%-in. diameter and smaller, list plus 20 
per cent; %-in. and larger, list plus 10 
per cent; tap bolts, list plus 30 per cent; 
common carriage bolts, all sizes, list plus 
20 per cent: stove bolts, larger lots, 50 
per cent; small lots, 40 per cent; nuts, 
H. P. square blank and square tapped, 
hexagon blank and tapped, list plus 4c.; 
Cc. P. Cc. & T. square blank and square 
tapped and hexagon blank and tapped, 
list plus 5c.; extras of 1c. to 5c. per Ib. 
are charged for less than keg lots. Semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 
20 per cent; %-in. and larger, 20 per 
cent; finished case hardened nuts, 20 per 
cent. 

Batteries and Bulbs.—The demand 
for pocket batteries and bulbs holds up 
strong. The manufacturers have been 
doing very well in the matter of ship- 
ments, consequently the jobbers are 
usually in a position to fill all demands 
made on them. Some of the retail deal- 
ers located in towns where local electric 
light companies do not supply electric 
lamps are building up a business in 
same. We hear of one instance where 
a Maine retail dealer, who a short time 
ago placed an initial order for a few 
lamps, this week ordered 500. By or- 
dering in standard packages he secured 
30 per cent discount with the*goods de- 
livered. 

Batteries.—Leading makes standard tu- 
bular three-cell batteries, 50c. list; stand- 
ard two-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. 
Discounts: Less than unit packages, % per 
cent off list: unit packages, 40 per cent off 
list; 10 or more unit packages, 40 and 10 
per cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list; in 


unit lots, 25 per cent off list; 10 unit 
lots or more, 40 per cent off list, Retailers 
selling $500 worth of bulbs per annum can 


secure contracts at slighty more favorable 
discounts. 

Iron and Steel.—During the past 
week one of the local jobbing houses 
received four or five cars of odd sizes 
of iron and steel that were bought in 
the West from the Government. Direct 
shipments from the mills are still back- 
ward, owing to railroad embargoes. It 
is necessary for a jobber to secure a 
permit to get a car of iron or steel 
through from the mills, and when he 
does, transportation conditions are such 
that he never can tell when the car will 
arrive. Local stocks continue to shrink, 
and are probably more broken than 
they ever before have been in the his- 
tory of the trade. The market appears 
to be absolutly bare of band steel, ana 
many sizes of round bars, %-in. %-in. 
and %-in., esepecially. One local house 
which has been quoting at less than 6c. 
per lb. base hes raised its price, and it 
is believed that others will be obliged 


to do so when the new freight rates go 
into effect. 


lron.—Refined, except as below, $6 100 Ib. 
base; % and 9/16 in. round and square 
and 2% in. round and square and larger, 
$6.40; 7/16 in. round and square and smaller, 
$8; over 6 in. wide, $7.50. Best refined, 
$7.50; same extras over base for small 
sizes as refined. Wayne, _ Band iron, 
$8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below, 
$6 per 100 lb.; base, % in. round and 
square and smaller, 36. 50; flats, $6.85; con- 
crete bars, plain, $6; twisted, $6. 50; angles, 
channels and beams, $6 to $6.50; tire steel, 
$7 to $7.50; open hearth spring steel, $11; 
crucible spring steel, $16; bands, $8 to 
$8.25; hoops, $9; cold rolled steel, $10 to 
$10.50; toe calk steel, $8. 

Lead.—The local market on sheet 
lead has been advanced from 16'4c. to 
163%4,c list. This advance is based on 
the recent action of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. as regards 
prices on pig lead. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
lead, 16%c. per Ib. base. 

Measures.—Local prices on dry 
wooden measures have been advanced 
approximately 20 per cent. 

Mixers.—The manufacturers of the 
Roberts lightning mixer, which re- 
cently advanced prices about 15 per 
cent, announces a still further advance 
of 10c. on one style, from $1.15 to $1.25. 

Nails.—Although no definite action 
has been taken by the hardware trade 
here, it is intimated that the increased 
cost of freight rates probably will be 
added to the cost of nails. Both wire 
and cut nails are being received from 
day to day, but in small lots. The de- 
mand is so far in excess of the supply 


stocks: Sheet 
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that local jobbers feel quite certain 
they will be unable to catch up with 
orders on their books during the bal- 
ance of 1920. They are doing every- 
thing possible to supply the most ur. 
gent needs, even going to the trouble 
and expense of sending personal repre- 
sentatives into the production centers 
where odd lots are picked up at pre- 
miums and shipped to Boston via ex- 
press. Probably no other line of goods 
handled by the hardware trade is needed 
as badly as nails are, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $6 to 10 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $8 per keg base; galvanized nails, 
$12 per keg base. 


Screws.—Some of the New England 
manufacturers of screws have been for- 
tunate in getting wire through from the 
mills, but they are so far behind on or- 
ders that it will be a long time before 
their books are cleared. 


We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 67% per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 67% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 65 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; ground head nickeled, 55 
per cent discount; flat head nickeled, 55 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 
52% per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 15 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, list, also 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 25 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Aug. 23, 1920. 

HE local hardware market generally 

continues active. While there is 
some evidence of the usual mid-summer 
lull business is fully up to the normal 
for this season of the year. Down- 
town merchants in Cleveland report no 
falling off in sales, but some of the 
retailers in the outlying districts are 
finding trade somewhat slow at present. 
Retailers are placing orders quite 
freely for lawn mowers, refrigerators, 
garden tools and other spring goods 
on which new prices have been named 
and some orders are being placed for 
seasonable merchandise for next spring 
on which new prices have not as yet 
been announced. The demand for sta- 
ple merchandise is also good. While 
retailers are buying rather conserva- 
tively they are placing orders far 
enough ahead to keep their stocks in 
good shape. 

Shipments by manufacturers show an 
improvement due perhaps to better 
transportation conditions, but jobbers 
say that it is still not a question of get- 
ting too much merchandise but of not 
getting enough, and they are finding it 
difficult to secure complete lines of 
many articles of merchandise. 

The price tendency continues up- 
ward and there is a general feeling that 
there will be very few declines during 
the present year. Several price advances 


were made during the week, some of 
these being on seasonable goods for 
next spring delivery. Most prices that 
have come out for next spring repre- 
sent an advance over the past season’s 
prices. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Jobbers report considerable falling off 
in the demand for casings and tubes, 
which they attribute to a feeling in 
the trade that prices are likely to be 
reduced in the near future. Conse- 
quently dealers are allowing their 
stocks to run low. However, there is 
no intimation from tire manufacturers 
of a price cut. Retailers are doing 4 
good business in tires, spark plugs and 
other accessories. 


Barb Wire——The demand for barb 
wire continues fairly heavy and the sup- 
ply is about as scarce as it has been 
at any time. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 
in 80-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 
$4.25: hog wire, $4.55; American special, 
$3.25. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts is heavy and shipments 
from manufacturers are still slow. Job- 
bers have low stocks and are unable to 
secure some sizes. Prices are un- 
changed, 


Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Machine 
bolts, large and small, 25 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts, large and small, 15 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 50 and 10; lag bolts, 
40; hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon, 
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keg lots,’ tapped list; cold pressed nuts, 
$1 off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There is a fair 
demand for builders’ hardware in spite 
of the falling off in building operations. 
Manufacturers have not yet caught up 
on shipments and stocks are not com- 
plete. 

Corn Knives.—Some makers of corn 
knives have advanced prices 20 per cent. 

Dampers.—A price advance of 25 per 
cent has been made on some makes of 
dampers. Jobbers now quote 6-in. 
dampers at $2.25 per doz. 

Door Hangers.—Some makers of barn 
door hangers and track have advanced 
their prices 10 per cent. 

Fire Shovels.—Some makers of fire 
shovels have advanced prices about 10 
per cent. 

Garden Hose.—A good volume of 
business in garden hose for next spring 
delivery is being booked by jobbing 
houses at the recent price advance. 

Glass Cooking Ware.—A price ad- 
vance of 10 to 15 per cent has been 
made on Pyrex glass cooking ware. 


Jobbers quote casserole, 1 qt., at $1.75; 
1V2 qt., $2; 2 qt., $2.50; 2! qt., $3. Bread 
pans, $1 and $1.75. Pie plates, 90c. and $1. 
Utility dishes, $1.25 and $1.75. These prices 
represent an advance except on bread pans 
and utility dishes in the large sizes. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Prices on the 
White Mountain line of ice cream freez- 
ers have been advanced about 25 per 
cent for next season’s delivery and job- 
bers are now taking orders for ship- 
ments up to March 1 at the new prices. 

Jobbers quote White Mountain freezers 


as follows: 2-qt., $3.35; 3-qt., $3.95; 4-qt., 
$4.80; 6-qt., $6; 8-qt., $7.90. 


Lead.—A price advance of ¥c. per lb. 
has been made on lead. : 


Jobbers quote pig lead at 10%4c. per Ib.; 
calking lead, 11¢e. per Ib.}; sheet lead, 12%c. 
per lb.; lead pipe, 12c. 


Lawn Mowers.—Jobbers report a 
very good volume of orders for lawn 
mowers for next spring delivery. The 
recent price advance is apparently 
having no effect on sales. 

Nails and Wire.—Deliveries of nails 
show no improvement and jobbers are 
not getting shipments from manufac- 
turers in sufficient volume to fill all 
their orders. Nails made from 15 gauge 
and lighter wire are particularly scarce. 
Prices are unchanged as follows: 


Wire nails, $3.75 to $4 keg; 
annealed wire, $3.75 per 3D. 
coated nails, $4 per 100 Ib. 


Oil Cook Stoves.—The demand for oil 
cook stoves is holding up well and job- 
bers’ stocks are somewhat better than 
they have been. Prices are unchanged. 


No. 9, 
cement 


per 
100 


Jobbers quote as follows: 2-burner, $13 
oy 3-burner, $17 each; 4-burner, $21.50 
each. 


Oil Heating Stoves.—There is a good 
demand for oil heating stoves for fall 
delivery and the supply appears to be 
fairly plentiful. 


Jobbers quote standard type of heating 
Stoves at $5 for japanned and $5.80 for 
Stoves with nickel-plated trimmings. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
Jobbers are taking some orders for 
poultry netting and wire cloth for next 
spring delivery subject to prices pre- 
vailing at the time as manufacturers 
have not yet announced prices for that 


delivery. Prevailing quotations are for 
early shipment. 


Jobbers quote poultry netting at 40 per 
cent discount for galvanized after weaving, 
and wire cloth at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. for 
black and $3 for galvanized. 


Pruners.—Manufacturers of pruners 
have advanced prices about 35 per cent. 


Rope.—Rope is still in good demand 


and there is a shortage of some sizes. 


Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grades of manila rope at 27%c. per 
Ib. base from mill, and 28e. per Ib. from 


stock, 

Refrigerators.—Retailers are placing 
orders quite freely for refrigerators for 
next spring delivery at the recent price 
advance of from 30 to 55 per cent, or 
an average of 35 per cent above this 
season’s price. A heavy demand is ex- 
pected owing to the shortage during 
the past season and manufacturers may 
be unable to supply the demand for 
next year. One local jobbing house was 
able to purchase only two-thirds as 
many refrigerators as it wished to buy 
for the coming year. It is announced 
that refrigerator manufacturers this 
year shipped only 55 per cent of the re- 
frigerators that they had sold. 

Registers.—A price advance of 10 to 
15 per cent has been made on floor 
registers which jobbers are now quot- 
ing at 10 per cent off the list. 

Stoves.—The stove situation shows 
no improvement. Shipments are still 
very slow and manufacturers are not 
making delivery promises. A_ local 
jobbing house has just received a con- 
signment of stoves purchased last Jan- 
uary. 
for delivery during the remainder of 
the year. A local jobber wished to 
place an order a few days ago for 
stoves for delivery late in the year, and 
was advised by the manufacturer that 
he would take the order only at an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent above present 
prices, but would not guarantee the 
price or delivery. 

Shovels.—Some of the jobbing houses 
have tried to get prices on shovels for 
spring delivery but manufacturers re- 
fuse to quote prices or to take business 
except for early shipment. The demand 
for shovels continues heavy and types 
for which the demand is heaviest are 
scarcest. 

Steel Sheets.—Shipments from manu- 
facturers are still very slow and jobbers 
have few sheets in stock. Prices are 


unchanged. 
Jobbers quote black sheets at 8%c. per 
lb. base and galvanized sheets at 91'%c. 


Scythes and Snaths.—Manufacturers 
have advanced prices on snaths $1 per 
doz. for either early shipment or next 


spring delivery. They are not yet 
quoting prices on scythes for next 
spring. 

Jobbers quote standard grass scythes 


$16 per doz. and weed scythes at $17 per 
doz. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—A lead- 
ing manufacturer of screen doors and 
windows has advised the trade that his 
company will not name prices on screen 
doors and windows for next spring un- 
til Oct. 1, and that prices will probably 


No price reduction is looked for 
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be a little higher than at present. Job- 
bers are taking orders subject to the 
new prices. 

Spray Pumps.—Prices on _ spray 
pumps for next year have been an- 
nounced, these being about 20 per cent 
higher than this season’s prices. Job- 
bers are now taking orders at the ad- 
vance. 


Jobbers quote Midget pumps $3.60 per 
doz.: 1-qt. tin spratyers, $5 per doz.; 1-qt. 
galvanized pump with double tubes, $6.60 
per doz.: glass jar, Mason type pumps, $8 
per doz. 


Wire Fencing.—Jobbers are having 
difficulty in placing orders for light 
wire fencing as some manufacturers 
are declining to take orders for next 
spring because of uncertainty as to 
whether they can make deliveries on 
account of the labor situation. Jobbers 
are taking orders subject to prices pre- 
vailing at time of shipment and to their 
ability to fill. 


Boston Cutlery Market 
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Ottice of 
Boston, 
] OCAL jobbers say that some lines 

4 of cutlery are coming in from the 
manufacturers a little more freely, and 
that, generally speaking, the supply 
situation is better, yet could be greatly 
improved upon. Pocket knives, for in- 
stance, are beginning to come forward 
better, and some of the jobbers have a 
fairly complete line from which orders 
can be filled. Just now, however, the 
demand is not especially good. Ad- 
vanced copies of catalogue cuts, show- 
ing the new line of Remington pocket 
knives, are in the hands of local job- 
bers. 

While there is no real surplus, the 
local market appears to have sufficient 
low and medium-priced scissors and 
shears to supply all requirements. 
High-grade stock, however, is compara- 
cively scarce, but at the moment retail 
dealers are buying in a hand-to-mouth 
way, consequently there is no great 
pinch. Prices on all kinds of scissors 
and shears are reported as very firm 
and unchanged. Old-fashioned razors 
are enjoying a good market and a con- 
siderable number of orders for safety 
kinds for fall delivery have been re- 
ceived of late. The demand for razor 
blades holds remarkably strong and 
prices naturally are firm. 

One hears almost nothing about Ger- 
man cutlery in local hardware circles 
and indications are that domestic prod- 
ucts will continue to enjoy a good mar- 
ket for some time, at least. 


Cleavers.—Family size, $6 per doz 
lamb, 8-in., $32; market, 8-in., $42; 9-in 
$45; 10-in., $48 

Butcher Knives.—Plain beech handle, 
5-in., $3.65 per doz.; 6-in., $4; T-in., $4.75: 
8-in.. $6; 9%-in., $7.50; 10-in., $9; 12-in 
$12.50; 14-in., $16 Ebony handle, with 
brass rivets, 6-in., $7 per doz.: 7-in., $8.50; 
S-in., $9.50; 10-in., $13.50; 12-in., $17.50 
14-in., $21. 

Kitchen Knives. —Beech handle, $1.50 
per doz fetter grades, in display box 
(assorted), two steel rivets, $2 to $3.50 
Ebony handle (in display box), riveted, 
$3.50 per box. 

Pocket Knives.—(Cocobolo, ebony or stag 
handle, two-bladed, steel lined, length 
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brass lined, 
3% in., $8 per doz 


doz 


heavy brass rivets, $4.50. 


$ 





bolster, $7.50. 
Shoe Knives. — Universal 


mond), $2.25 per doz 
doz 


first grade, $15.25 per gross; 


per gross Cocobolo handle 
bolster, $79 per gross 


10, $1.95; No. 9, $2.13 
$12.50 doz. No. 1, $13.70. 
No. 13, $1.12 each 


in., $12; 5-in., $12.50; 6-in., 
& Wiss, 4-in., $12.20: 5-in., 


in., $11.95: 5-in., $12.46 
in $14.75 per doz. 
$16.55 per doz. Nail, 3%-in., 


Bankers’ shears, japanned, 
Ba rber’s shears, japanned, 
pickled, S8-in., $15.50; 


S-in., $15.50 


BARS—CROW— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., 

BY, @9%4¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 Ib., 
BY4@IKe 
BELTING—LEATHE R— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 02...35% 


Belting, Heavy, 16.08... cc2 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% 02. .40% 
Belting, Light, 16. e850 0c 50% 


Second Quality, Sides....55% 
Second Quality, Shoulders. .60% 
~ _— Lacing, Strictly 
Terre Terr 4 
Leather yee Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...47¢ 


ae a a ae 45¢ 
Ruabber— 
Tompetition (Low Grade) 50&10% 
rr 40&10% 
ee: SOE bb 020002 04en 35% 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 
Commen wooden .......... 15% 
DE cvrnees sboxcee sane 15% 


lts— 



















Common Carriage (cut thread): 
H% «# 6, and smaller. .40&10% 


W% * 6, and smaller. roe FI5 Tt 
Larger or longer...... 4-159, 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. Oe 


Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts 40% 
Machine (cut thread): 
WH « 4 and smaliler...... 50% 
Lorger or longer........ 40% 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 


American Coil; Straight Link: 
8/16, vee % A yy oA. 
$12. 11.00; 


PRESSING—Belt— 


DRILL AND DRILL 
STOCK S— 


Teist, Bit Stock..... 45% 
Twist, Taper and Straight 





3% in., $6 per doz.; with chain, 
bolo, ebony or stag handle, 

holster and_ shield, 
Cocobolo, 
stag handle, two blades, brass lined, cap, 
holster and shield, length 3% 


Putty Knives.—Cheaper kinds, 
doz.; metal handles, $1.50; cocobolo handle, 
bolster (in boxes), $4; cocobolo handle with per cent discount; 


$1.20 per 


Scraping Knives.—Ordinary 
per doz.; better grades, beech 
$3.75; best grades, cocobolo 


square and 
sharp, all lengths, $1.80 per doz. 
square and sharp, all lengths 
Hawk Bill, 


(black dia- 
$2.50 per 


Table Knives and Forks. — Landers, 
Frary & Clark, cocobolo handle, no bolster, 
second grade, 
bolster, $17 
with cap and 


$13.20. Cocobolo handle, with 


Snips.—Tinners’ No. 12, $1.21 each: No. 


De ntal =e No. 0, 
snips, The New England Hardware Dealers’ 


Association is arranging for a series of 
group meetings to be held as follows: 
Boston City Club, Sept. 17; Barre, Vt., years. 


$13.15; 6-in é > low . ye i - 
Jon ai, W. W. True, Newport, Vt., vice-presi- Owners and a director of the company, 


Scissors. — Standard ladies’, 


Frary & Clark, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%- 


Heinisch 
$ 7 06 > wi 5 > 
ag Oy SaaS “ot hole, 4%- dent, in charge, Sept. 
3%-in.. N, H., Arthur E. 
director, in charge, 
, $10.50 Me., H. P. King, 
$11.75; 7%- Sept. 24; Providence, R. I., E. R Brag- 

in charge, Sept 27. Peter 


Manic ure, 
35 per doz. 


Shears. — Landers, einen & Clark 


japanned straight trimmers, 


$14.50; &-in., $15; 9-in., siege 


Frenc x 


Heiniscl, & Wiss, japanned, 


Bo 
Oarringe, Machine, &c.— 


Commen Carriage (rolled thread) : 


16. 
10.50; %. hah 
ae obo; "hk. $0.06; °1 in. 


Liquid im gal. cans gal..$3.00 
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Coco- apres? o in., $11 per Lery 6%-in., $11.75 jce Manager S. R. Miles, Argos, Ind., 
10; 


blades, 2.40; 7%-in., 


length 9- in. 317-25: 10-in. 


ebony or 6-in.. $12.90 per doz.; 
. ms i Clippers.—Flexible 
in., $12 per $14: No. 2, $18; list discount, 25 per cent. 
5 to $3.75 each. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, $5 
to $5.50; traveling sets, 


Hair clippers, $1.2 


handle, dozen lots; Ever 


Tuck discount. 


set. Ever Ready, 


per set. 


Landers, 


per doz.; 6%-in., $11.25; 7-in., 

in., $12 50 5. in., $13; 9-in., $16.20; 10-in., . 

$20) Nickeled straight trimmers, 6-in.. don, Providence, 
$12.50; 6%-in., $13.25; 7-in., 


$21. 25. Nickel-plated, 
64%-in., $13.90. 


$16 to $2 
Auto-Strop, 
Sets, $5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, 
kinds, $1.20 $1 sets, $8.40 in dozen and $9 in less than 
Ready sets, $8.40 in 
handle and dozen lots, and $9 in less than dozen lots. 
Penn. standard sets, 
sets, $1; fancy sets, 


$1 and $5; vanity 
up to $10; 30 per cent 


gross lots, 35ec. per set; 


33c. per set: in three gross lots, 3lc. per 


in less than gross lots, 
29c. per set: in six gross lots or more, 27c. 


New England Meetings 


Moreau, Manchester, dent. 
Sept. 22; Portland, 
Portland, in charge, 


S-in., $13.80; 


7, less 25 
regular 


George 


in one gross lots, months, 


trouble. 


George M. Gray, president Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Co,, and George A, 
horse clippers, No. 1 Wiel, secretary N. E. H. D. A., are plan- 
ning to attend each group meeting. 


Death of Harry H. Rudd 


Harry H. Rudd, vice-president of the 
Worthington Co., hardware 
jobber, Cleveland, died recently. He 
Safety Razor Blades.—Gem, in less than had been in poor health for several 
having suffered from heart 
Mr. Rudd has been connected 
with the Worthington Co. for about 50 
years, being associated with it during 


his entire life from early boyhood. 


After spending some time inside he 
went on the road as a traveling sales- 
man and later was placed in charge of 
the company’s mill supply department, 
which position he held for about 3 
He had long been one of the 


20; Manchester, and for about 10 years its vice-presi- 


Richards, 


He was widely known in the 
hardware trade. 


Spencer, Mass., 


7%-in., National President Matthias Ludlow hardware dealer, has bought land at 


10-in., $22. : 
i ne §24°75 and Mrs. Ludlow, Newark, N. J., Presi- 


$12.50 dent Hiram W. Colton and Mrs. Colton, 
Cambridge, Mass., National Field Serv-_ block. 


pattern, 


Hardware and Mill Supplies—August 26, 1920 


Wire > atl and R. S. 


Blacksmith ........c+008 YN 
Brace Drills for Wood.. 40% 
EMERY—Tarkish— 

Out of market at present time. 
DOME, Tiiscasescancveve 11“%¢ 
HAMMERS AND 

SLEDGES— 

OR OE ere 45% 
DR Boreas 08 iebenceeuee 45% 
OILERS— 


Bteel, Oopper Plated. . .50-10-5% 
Chace, Brass com Copper...10% 


Railroad, ocoppered........ 38 we 
Chace, Zinc Plated bene nen 20% 
Railroad, brass .......+.+. 20&5% 
PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
PER re osama 
Contractors’ Picks....... 16%% 
ROPE— 


Eastern Retail Trade. Per |b. 
Manila, % in diam. and larger: 


Highest Grade ........ 31Ke 
Second Grade ........ covet 
Hardware Grade ....... -25%¢ 
— % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade ...... eee 


Second Grade.......+++. 20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 

Medium and Coarse: 

oe? i 23%4¢; second 


on 0b pees ev 006 20%¢ 
Sisal “torved, Medium Lath 
Yarns 
First Figen | Hiavenoees + -23¢ 
Second quality ....ssse0. 20¢ 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-m. and larger, 
49@50¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and larger, 
47@48¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
larger 45@4h¢ 
Jute: 


No. 1 %-in. and - 19¢ 
No. 2, %-in. and up.. i7%e 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 

Saws, 6 to 14 im imc...... 35% 

Sans Machivr Rlades, 

12 90 14 Gh. .ccccece 1 


Saw Frames— 


Iron, adj., per dog....... $4.00 
Steel, ad., 8 to 12 im., per , 


Steel adj., steel hdle., per o, 
Adj, Pistol-Grip, per doz. .$21.22 


SCREW S— 
Coach, Lag and Jack— 


Coach, Gimlet Point....10&5% 


Jack Screws— 
Standard TAst.....ccccceces 15% 


Machine— 
Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50410% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10 
Fillister or Oval Head .40&10% 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. or 
SS Rr. 50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head...80% 
Rolled Thread =: 
F. H. or R. 


Set and Seems’ 


Plat Head, T7908. occccccccse 40% 
Set (Steel) met advance over 





— 
Flat Head, Iron, 
Round Head Iron 
Flat Head, Brass .... “$0815% 
Round Head, Brass. 1871%4&15 % 
Flat Head, Bronse. .55&10&10% 
Round Head, Bronse 
52% &10&10% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— ; 


SIE cosve cessor bweovevs cekeee 
Hand Taps, % to 1 tn...40% 
RET: EE RPE Rei 40% 
TBUAS Ves nivngnsa nites 30% 


Hand Taps, smaller than 48% 


12 in. ina 
M. S. Taper Taps, larger. 10% 





the corner of Main and Mechanic Sts. 
on which he proposes to erect a business 


W ASHERS—Cast— 
Over %-inch, barrel lots, per.. 
100 Jb. 


Tron and Steel 
Per 100 Ib. 
Size bolt 5/16 % ¥% 
Washers $13.30 12.10 10.90 
10.70 106.60 
WRENCHES— 
Agricultural ...... occcecdbe 
Alligator or Crocodile.....50% 
Drop Forged S.......+++.15% 
Stillson pattern........60&5% 
Genuine Walworth oe, 


METALS— 


in— 

Straits, pig...... eee. 
Me cht 0606 sebiaaeme Kit 58@60¢ 
Copper— 

BOR DURE cvcvecvvcsivcccns 20¢ 
MOGGIEFEEE ccccusccecsece 19%¢ 
ED bat env aeteaccedne 19%¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc- 
Western spelter ....... 10 to 11¢ 


Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast 
14%¢ to 15¢. 


Lead— 

American Pig. 4 », 10 ¥ 10%¢ 
Be vserescntse lb., 11@12¢ 
Solder 

x aranteed ......+++ 88¢ 
Ta be Rene eneeeee 354 
Refined ORE A PP en .81¢ 


Prices of solder indicated wy 
private brand vary according t 
composition. 


ge ani 

Best grade, 90 

Commercial py is 1b... .80# 
Antimony— 

Asiatic, per Ib.........++ 9@104 
Aluminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in Ingots for 
remelting, per Ib... .85 to 884 
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NEW ENGLAND DEALERS 
HOLD ANNUAL OUTING 


LTHOUGH weather conditions 

were not the best, some 100 or 
so members and friends, who at- 
tended the annual outing of the 
New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, at Pemberton, Aug. 18, 
managed to have a mighty good 
time and the affair was adjudged 
by all as “the best ever.” 

Pemberton is situated far down 
Boston Harbor, and Pemberton Inn 
is noted for its chicken dinners. 
There was just enough chill in the 
air to give everyone an excellent 
appetite and the management of the 
Inn most certainly lived up to repu- 
tation. During dinner there was a 
big cabaret that was thoroughly 
enjoyed. There was no after din- 
ner speaking, the whole day being 
devoted to pleasure. Business was 
forgotten. 

Previous to the dinner the ladies 
competed in a peanut and knife 
race, throwing the ball at mark, 
potato race, quoits and the like. 
Mrs. George A. Fiel, Miss Priscella 
Hoar, Mrs. F. K. Brown, Mrs. H. M. 
Sanders, Mrs. George W. Goldsmith, 
Miss C. Mackay and Miss Touhey 
carrying off the honors. While the 
ladies were enjoying games, there 
was a ball game between teams 
captained by C. D. McDowell, The 
H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., and Ralph Barber, Chandler 
& Barber Co., Boston, which re- 
sulted in a tie, 9 to 9. The star play 
of the game was performed by C. 
W. Taylor, Eastern Clay Goods Co. 
Mr. Taylor made a single, reached 
second and third, respectively, on 
wild throws, and started to stretch 
a single into a Babe Ruth, when his 
motive power became exhausted. It 
was then a question of how to land 
on mother earth with the least pos- 
sible damage. But momentum over- 
came will-power and Mr. Taylor had 
not the choice of landing. The 
amusement of players was such 
that it was several minutes before 
the game could resume. Ralph 
Barber, B. K. Brown, R. A. Whittier, 
W. J. Rolfs and J. Ballou were the 
prize winners in the 50-yard dash, 
pipe and tobacco, quoits and potato 
race events. Prizes for the various 
events were awarded by members 
of the association, and most of them 
were well worth owning. 

The outing committee was com- 
posed of C. E. Bragdon, Danvers, 
chairman; James P. Mackay, Brook- 
line; H. M. Sanders, Boston; Guy 
F. Hunter, Boston; William C. Ful-- 
ler, Mansfield. Associates, Charles 
L. Titus, Boston; Austin G. Brown, 





Brookline; George A. F. Perry, Bos- 
ton. Hiram W. Colton, president of 
the association, awarded the prizes. 


BOSTON NOTES 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wal- 
lingford, Conn., silverware, is con- 
structing a two-story, 150 x 40-ft. plant 
at Littleton, N. H., where approxi- 
mately 150 men will be given employ- 
ment at the start. Present plans call 
for the plant being in operation in about 
three months. F. A. Wallace is presi- 
dent. 


The American Tap & Die Co., Green-. 


field, Mass., successors to Nichols 
Brothers, is enlarging its facilities 
whereby it will be able to increase pro- 
duction. The company’s tap and die 
business has increased considerably of 
late. The company also manufactures 
a complete line of threading tools, as 
well as cutlery used by butchers, cooks, 
etc., throughout the United States and 
Canada. A. B. Allen is president. 


S. A. Weldon & Sons, Bristol, Conn., 
hardware dealers, has been sold to Ed- 
ward D. Rockwell, manager, Plant B, 
New Departure Mfg. Co. Mortimer 
Weldon will remain with Mr. Rockwell 
for a short time. 


New York bankers have bought the 
S. A. Smith Mfg. Co., Brattleboro, Vt., 
toys, of which Arthur B. Clapp was 
president and one of the largest stock- 
holders. The new owners plan to con- 
siderably increase the output of the 
plant. 


Walden-Worcester, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., wrenches, is installing automatic 
machinery in its new plant. It is an- 
ticipated that some operations in this 
plant will be started within a month. 
The company, in July, did the largest 
business in its history. 


Work on a one-story, 60 x 102-ft. 
addition to the plant of the American 
Specialties Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
hardware specialties, is progressing 
satisfactorily. 


Plans have been completed for an 
addition to the Landers, Frary & Clark 
factory on Ellis Street, New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturers of cutlery, etc. 


John Nesmith Marden, died recently 
at the home of his son, Charles Francis 
Marden, in Milton, Mass. Mr. Marden 
was born in Windham, N. H., June 24, 
1844. He went to Boston in 1863, en- 
tering the employ of Parker, Gannett 
& Osgood, agricultural implements, and 
his connection with this house and its 
successors continued for fifty-three 
years. The firm eventually was ab- 
sorbed by Jos. Breck & Sons Corpora- 
tion. 


The A. O. Anderson Trading Co., 
Ltd., Woolworth Building, N. Y., is now 
the American representative for Eric 
Anton Berg, Eskilstuna, Sweden, man- 
ufacturer of pliers, shoemakers’ knives, 
razors, etc. 
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Charles H. Nichols Dead 


One of the best-known hardware 
men in Boston died recently. He 
had just returned from a three 
weeks’ vacation and it was his first 
day of duty when he was taken sud- 
denly ill. Friends took him home in 
an auto and he died a half hour 
later. 

Charles H. Nichols was a Boston 
boy born in 1859. He was employed 
in the Gardner & Chandler store on 
Washington Street at the age of 
fourteen, going to Ladd, Curry & 
Hammers, who were neighbors, and 
then to Cyrus White, of Jamaica 
Plain, for ten years, and then 
Mayo & Balkam for another ten 
years. After this excellent training 
he started with his brother in the 
hardware business at Roxbury 
Crossing under the firm name of 
C. H. Nichols & Brother. 

Services were held at his home in 
Needham Heights on Thursday, 
July 22, and his neighbors and 
friends filled the house, piazza and 
lawn. A beautiful grouping of flow- 
ers was a silent tribute of love and 
esteem. Joseph H. Willett, Howard 
Chandler and the secretary attended 
the funeral, representing the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. A widow and brother sur- 
vive. 


Studying Your Discounts 


Get your pencil and pad. Figure 
this with us and see if we are cor- 
rect. If we are, then study on this 
and study it hard. 

On a bill of goods amounting to 
five hundred dollars, at 2 per cent 
discount, ten ‘days, the saving is 
$10.00. If you wait until the ex- 
piration of the thirty days you lose 
the ten dollars. 

In other words, you pay ten dol- 
lars for the use of $500.00 for twen- 
ty days or at the rate of 36 per cent. 
per year. You can borrow money 
when times are normal at 8 per cent 
per year or in other words, you can 
borrow $500.00 for twenty days for 
$2.20. There is a net saving of 
$7.80 by taking advantage of the dis- 
count. 

Now then, multiply the number of 
times you pay out $500.00 for mer- 
chandise during the year by $7.80 
and you will have your net saving 
by discounting bills even if forced 
to borrow money to do so. This is 
merely a new way of presenting an 
old subject. Are we correct? It is 
worth thinking over. 

Cash on hand is worth two on the 
books. 


—The 


Members’ Exrchange 
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Ask Trade Commission for 
Hearing 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23.—Repre- 
sentatives of producing and distrib- 
uting concerns in more than fifty 
industries and trades have been 
asked by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to participate in a discus- 
sion before October 5, with the ob- 
ject of determining whether the 
business practice of “guarantees 
against decline in price” in selling 
commodities shall be declared im- 
proper under the commission’s reg- 
ulations. This practice, the com- 
mission explained in giving notice 
of its intent, has grown up in re- 
cent years, and under it retailers or 
jobbers buying goods from a pro- 
ducer are refunded in case of a drop 
in prices after the purchase the dif- 
ference between what the goods 
cost him and the price to which they 
have fallen. This practice has caused 
much discussion. 

Many complaints have been 
lodged against the practice, the 
commission said, but opinions as to 
its propriety have been diverse. A 
questionnaire sent out to 2000 busi- 
ness houses in producing and dis- 
tributing trade has resulted in 250 
responses declaring the practices 
proper, 150 opposing it and a large 
number expressing qualified views 
and opinions. 

“The findings of the meeting will 
be accepted as the judgment of the 
trade as to the practice,” the com- 
mission’s statement said. It was 
added in an explanatory letter to 
the representatives invited to at- 
tend that great weight would be at- 
tached to their findings, especially 
if these should be unanimous. 


Selling the Farmer Hardware 
(Continued from page 57) 


suggested number of cows in each 
instance. The farmer with a 
separator and a churn can be an in- 
dependent unit. He can hold him- 
self free from the price disputes 
between the dairymen’s leagues and 
the city distributors, for if his milk 
is refused for acceptance at the sta- 
tion, he can drive back home, run 
it through his separator and 
through his churn and he is no 
longer at the mercy of the city dis- 
tributor—he has butter, which he 
can place on the local market, or 
ship to the city commission mer- 
chant. His product is now in no 


immediate danger of a twenty-four 
hour loss, if it is refused at the sta- 
tion, or if the winter train service 
ties up the line for a day or two. 


Isn’t this worth presenting as a 
sales argument to any practical 
farmer? 


“Butter Making Accessories” 


When the butter comes out of 
the churn, there is the butter 
worker, the butter bowl, the ladle, 
the print, the wood fiber packer, 
the crock or the five or ten pound 
tin butter pail. Where will the 
farmer get these things if not at the 
hardware store where he looks for 
his other supplies? Surely he will 
look there first, and the progressive 
merchant is going to have his 
farmer customers know that he is 
headquarters for their require- 
ments, whether the farmer operates 
a large herd of thoroughbreds or a 
few common, ordinary, every-day 
cows. 

Just a word on two minor acces- 
sories—minor in price but very, 
very major in sales results—fly and 
insect destroyer and white wash. 
We have the agency for a certain 
make of fly killer which we have 
sold for a number of years. Its 
merit is amply proven by the re- 
peat sales we have for it every sea- 
son. Not only does a farmer repeat 





EVERYTHING 
for the Dairy 





|. Van Voris, - Cobleskill 


A simple, yet very effective ad 

his own purchase for one or two 
gallons, but he is so pleased with 
the results that he tells his neigh- 
bors. We don’t object to this extra 
business at all. We believe in it so 
fully, relying on what our farmer 
customers tell us, that we sell every 
gallon with the understanding that 
if it fails to carry out its promise, 
the empty can will bring a cheerful 
refund of the purchase price. We 
haven’t had a can returned this year 
or last, and I think this statement 
could safely cover the past five 
yeass, just as well. This fly de- 
stroyer sells throughout the year 
as a disinfectant for stables and 
poultry houses. The whitewash 
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also sells well throughout the year. 
Both articles frequently include the 
saye of a sprayer, if its suggested 
use is made at the time. Dairy 
cleanser powder is a low priced 
powder form of disinfecting soap 
which creates a steady demand. 


For the Farm In Winter 


In the winter time, tank water 
heaters add a seasonal accessory to 
the dairy quipment, as agricultural 
tests have proven that the milk 
yield is increased considerably in 
cold weather by their use—they can 
be offered in the solid casting or in 
the galvanized sheet side type—the 
latter at less cost to the farmer. 

No doubt many readers will be 
able to add other articles of dairy 
hardware which are very useful to 
the farmer, but it is the object of 
these few lines to bring a few of 
them to the attention of our hard- 
ware friends of the smaller com- 
munities. Co-operate with the dairy 
farmer—you will be rendering a 
helpful service and at the end of 
the year, your profits will not be 
any less for this co-operation—far 
from it. 


Putting Fire in Fireless Cooker 
Sales 
(Continued from page 65) 


circulars, window displays, etc., make 
a sale of cookers something worth 
while and also something that people 
seem to remember for a long time 
afterward. 

Cookers that we sell on the club 
plan we carry on a lease, and we have 
in the main had essentially satisfac- 
tory results with this method. May, 
June and July are big cooker months, 
and also December, as many are 
given away as presents. Another big 
feature about these sales is that 
friends of people who have bought 
cookers come in long after the sale 
is over and ask us to enter them into 
the club plan. 


Only Practical Salesmen 


I might also explain that the sales- 
men that are selected to talk and sell 
cookers during the period of the sales 
are those who not only have had prac- 
tical experience in handling cookers 
but who have had cookers in their 
own homes long enough so that they 
understood every detail. This is 4 
great help because when a woman IS 
interested in a cooker she wants to 
know all there is to know about it. 

We sell more cookers than any 
other dealer in our city. I wonder 
how many other dealers can say the 
same? 
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RUE artistic results in archi- 

tecture can only be obtained 
when all units blend to produce a 
harmonious whole. Very often a 
small detail carelessly selected de- 
stroys an effect which otherwise 
would be perfect. 

It is not enough therefore that 
hinges should give activity to the 
doors they make possible. They 
must blend with various architec- 
tural designs—promote the artistic 
effect desired. 


McKinney Hinges and Butts 
serve this purpose well. Whether 
massive door or small casement 
window, thereis a McKinney Hinge 
to match perfectly. And no matter 
what the design, they effectively 
meet everyday strain—in silence! 


McKinney Hinges and Butts have 
established an enviable record dur- 
ing the last half century. Today 
they are the standards in their field. 
The name “McKinney” insures the 
proposed building permanent hinge 
service throughout its entire life. 

Architects and builders realize 
the importance of hinges in giving 
life and activity to the building 
they plan and erect. They ap- 
preciate, too, the value of perfect 
harmony. 

If you do not have the McKinney 
catalog in your files let us forward 
you our latest edition. You'll find 
it always helpful in visualizing the 
best answer to hinge questions, 
matching artistic designs, and meet- 
ing standard hinge needs. 




















This is the August McKinney 
Advertisement for Architects’ 
and Builders’ Magazines. Other 
advertisements are appearing 
in current issues of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and The 
Literary Digest. In all more 
than 3,000,000 readers are 
appreciating more and more 
the importance of hinges. 





















McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 
Watern Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
| hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
| 
| 
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This advertisement sums up the aim Don’t be backward in announcing 
of Architects and Builders and im- your store as McKinney Headquar- 
presses upon them the importance ters. Feature McKinney display 
of hinges—those stamped with the material and make it known that you 
name McKinney. It appears in sell standard products in all lines. 
those magazines which particularly Only in this way can you get the 
appeal to this largest class of hinge _— greatest value from this and all the 
buyers. other McKinney advertising. 





McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh WESTERN OFFICE, 


Export Representation 


MICKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


State-Lake Building, Chicago 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, Surniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 





















Products Being 


Snowplane Racing Sled 

The Snowplane racing sled is a new 
product of the S. D. Jackson Co., 137 
Lancaster St., Portland, Me. 

It is built primarily for speed, round 
runners being used as this type of 
runner reduces friction to a minimum, 
and is also claimed to be more durable 
than the other type. A patented fea- 
ture allows it to steer throughout its 
entire runner length with only the 
slightest pressure on the steering bar. 
A steel pivot makes this possible. 

The sled is built on racy lines to ap- 
peal to the boy and girl, and the design 
on the deck is pleasingly painted in red 
and green. Its finish is birch, maple 
and natural. 

The manufacturer will furnish inter- 

















Snowplane 


ested dealers with any desired informa- 
tion. 


New Gauging Drill Rack 


The Peerless Gauging Drill Rack a 
product of the Peerless Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis., provides a place for drills 
and keeps every drill in its place. 

The units are interchangeable 
mitting an assembly to meet any re- 
quired need. It is accurately made, so 
that drills ean only be place in the 
proper hole, cutting edge downward. 
The holes are systematically arranged, 
the 64th, 32nd and 16th sizes for ex- 
ample occur one above the other. Use 
of the rack prevents duplication of a 
size, or the loss of another bore. Extras 
should be kept in the stock room. The 
rack could also be pressed into service 
as a gauge for determining the size hole 
desired. 


per- 
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A circular describing the rack in full 
and listing the units of assembly ob- 
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Peerless Rack 


tainable, may be procured from the 
manufacturer. 


Novel Self-Propelling Swing 

The Flying Horse Swing is a new 
product of the National Swing Co., In- 
dependence, Iowa. 

It is a self propelling swing, that 
may be hung on the porch, playroom, 














Flying Horse Swing. 


doorway, or may be obtained with a 
frame to be placed on the lawn. 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


slight pressure on the foot board pro- 
pels the swing. It is made in one size 
only, but is adjustable to the require- 
ments of any child. 

The horse which will surely appeal to 
all children is painted red, stenciled 
black and varnished. It measures 30 
inches in length, and is 18 inches deep. 
The hanger is finished in natural color 
and may be adjusted enough for an 8% 
foot ceiling. The frame furnished for 
use on the lawn has 7 foot legs, made 
of 1% inch fir, and requires base space 
of 4% feet by 5 feet. 


The New Allan Wrench 


The Allan Wrench, a very simple 
and compact tool is made by the Allan- 

















Allan Wrench 


Diffenbaugh Wrench & Tool Co., Bara- 
boo, Wis. 

It has only two parts, no pins or 
screws to wear out and break, and is 
readily adjusted, by virtue of its in- 
stantaneous sliding adjustment, which 
is produced by placing jaws over pipe 
and gripping the handles. A _ ratchet 
action may be produced by releasing 
the handles and taking a new grip. It 
is claimed that this tool takes a power- 
ful grip on pipes and nuts, on account 
of the sliding bearing adjustment and 
the short fulcrum arm. It may be used 
as a pipe wrench as well as a plier. It 
is also possible to work close to the wall 
with this tool. 

The tool measures 8 inches in length 
and has a jaw opening range % to 


closed. Later on the manufacturer in- 
tends to make the wrench in larger 
sizes. 
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Not the Cheapest but the Least Expensive! 


Patented 


Garage Door Hardware 








costs more to begin with than the hardware some doors are hung on, but a 
“Slidetite” set of door hardware contains all the pieces needed for a complete in- 
stallation; permanent convenience and satisfaction are built into the equipment 
before it leaves our factory; and there is no aftermath of repairs and accessories 
to take the joy out of a Slidetite-equipped doorway. 


If you don’t know “Slidetite” from experience you owe it to yourself 





to find out about it. 





Handsomely illustrated book entitled “Distinctive Garage Door Hardware’ 


showing “Slidetite’ and other types of sliding door hardware for garages 





sent without obligation to anyone interested in garage doorways. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfé. (0. 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides. 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO’ AURORA. ILLINOIS.U.S.A. wew vonx 


LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHTA LONDON. ONT. SAN FRANCISCO 





Ask for catalog UA-22 
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Theftproof Auto Lock 


The Theftproof auto lock, a recent 
invention, is now manufactured by the 
Simplex Corp., 2214 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. It was formerly made 
by the Hershey Mfg. Co., Denver, Col. 

As the illustration indicates this lock 
attaches permanently to the steering 
cclumn a few inches below the wheel. 
When locked a case hardened steel pin 
passes through the outside steering 
column into the tube. The wheels are 
thus locked in straight ahead position, 
so that the car cannot be towed or 
driven. Installation may be made with- 
out removing the steering wheel or in- 
terfering with the mechanicism inside 
the steering column. A Corbin lock is 
used. 

This lock has received the approval 














Theftproof Auto Lock in Place 


of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
carrying a 15 per cent reduction in 
theft insurance premiums. 


Handy-Pandy Folding Chairs 


Th Pandolfe Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., is making the Handy-Pandy all 
metal auxiliary folding chairs, the use 
of which enables the five passenger car 
to accommodate seven people comfort- 
ably. 

The chairs may be folded up very 
compactly and placed under the regular 
seats. On a camping, trip or picnic 
they would come in very handy as camp 
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ACCESSORIDS 





The Motor Accessory Season is 
by no means over. Automobiles 
are used the year round these 
days and motor trucks certainly 
are always used both winter 
and summer. If your stock is 
complete and you have those ne- 
cessities that are called for every 
day your business will be build- 
ing. 


seats. Being constructed entirely of 
metal they are light in weight, but very 
durable and substantial. The chairs 
are made in a pleasing finish, and 
would be, says the manufacturer, a 
worthy addition to the equipment of 
any touring car. 


Marquette Luggage Carrier 


Th Marquette all steel luggage car- 
rier is made by the Marquette Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ’ 

It is fitted to the running board of 
the car, and is held in place by three 
clamps, that may be screwed tight by 


Marquette Luggage Carrier 


hand. When not in use the carrier may 
be folded flat and left in place on the 
running board. When needed it is only 
necessary to pull it up. The carrier is 
made in two sizes, one expanding to 
four feet for use on smaller cars. The 
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model for larger cars expands to five 
feet. 

In these days of freight congestion, 
tourists, salesmen and vacationists will 
find a luggage carrier an essential part 
of the car’s regular equipment. The 
manufacturer reminds that the use of 
a Marquette carrier (instead of placing 
the luggage in the tonneau) helps to 
preserve the leather and varnish of the 
car and allows more comfort and room 
for the occupants. 


Electric Emergency Vulcanizer 


With the aid of the It’s-It electric 
emergency vulcanizer, offered by the 


it’s-It Vulcanizer 


Premier Motor Products Co., 396 South 
Robey St., Chicago, the motorist may 
make a tube repair in about ten 
minutes. 

A perfect vulcanized patch is claimed 
by the company. The vulcanizer is at- 
tached to any light socket on the car, 
and the storage battery furnishes the 
heat to amalgamate the patch to the 
tube. The outfit’ includes a _ dozen 
patches and is all ready for use as 
shipped. No matches are required and 
the battery is not heavily taxed with its 
use. The complete set may be easily 
place in the tool chest of the car, as 
it takes but very little room. Extra 
patches may be obtained in cartons con- 
taining two dozen. 

The vulecanizer is furnished for use 
with batteries of 6 or 12 volts, and with 
either single or double contact plugs. 
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Took the Back Ache 
Out of Tire Pumping 6 , 
and Sold 2,500,000 x, ~~ 


the valve, not around 
the washer. The draw- 
ing shows the piston 
on the up stroke. To 
relieve the suction be- 
low the piston the air 
follows the arrow. A, 
down around the check, 
B, and comes out 
through the slots, CO. 

On the down stroke 
the check, B, presses 
up against the shoul- 
ders, D, making air 
leakage impossible. 
Compression begins the 
instant the piston 
starts down 


Rose Tire Pumps 


There is one big reason why Rose Tire Pumps lead the 
field—the Rose Patent Valve. Air does not go around 
the washer in a Rose Pump but through the valve. There 
is no leakage of air on the down stroke and no suction 
on the up stroke. In fact the saving of labor is so great 
that it is immediately noticeable. Every bit of work 
you put in counts for something. 


You know how exasperating it is to use a pump that 
leaks twice as much air on every stroke as it puts into 
the tire. So does your customer. You do both him and 
yourself a favor when you sell hima Rose Pump. Show 
itto him. Let him try it out. The smooth, easy, efficient 
stroke that the patent valve gives will make vou a sale 
on.the spot. 


Every Dealer Knows 


what the Rose Pump will do. And our extensive adver- 
tising campaigns have convinced their customers. Now 
it is up to the dealer to get together with the consumer. 
No pump on the market sells as quickly on its own 
merits. There are over 2,500,000 Rose Tire Pumps in 
use today. That speaks pretty well for the attitude of 
both dealer and consumer. 


Frank Rose Mfg. Co., 


Hastings, Neb. 




















Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


NorRWALK, CONN.— The Norwalk 
Hardware Co., 45 Main Street, doing 
both a wholesale and retail business, 
has enlarged its quarters, installed a 
new store front, and several other lines 
have been added. Catalogs requested on 
housefurnishings. 

HartTrorp City, INp.— The Lieber 
Hardware Co. will about Sept. 1 move 
to a new location. 

LAFAYETTE, IND —Fred Reule, Incor- 
porated, 22-24 North Second Street, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $100,000. 


GUTHRIE CENTER, Iowa.—Hartman’s 
Hardware is now occupying a new store, 
which has been remodeled and fitted up 
with shelving, etc. Catalogs requested 
on refrigerators and ranges. 


ARMA, KAN.—Scavezze Bros., operat- 
ing a branch store at Frontenac, have 
commenced business here. Their stock 
will comprise a line of the following, 
on which catalogs are requested: Au- 
tomobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s v>- 
hicles, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

McLoutH, KAN.—J. C. Millikan & 
Son have succeeded to the business of 
J. Jones. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH.—The J. B. 
Shaughnessy Co. has opened a hard- 
ware store at 45 South Division Ave- 
nue, and requests catalogs. Mr. 
Shaughnessy was formerly connected 
with the Michigan Hardware Co., but 
retired several months ago. 

CLAREMONT, MINN.—P. J. Salmon 
has purchased a half interest in the 
hardware business of John Salmon. 
Salmon Bros. will be the new firm name. 


CROOKSTON, MINN.— The Stone & 
Wentzel Co. are purchasers of the im- 
plement stock of Ross & Wentzel. The 
firm will do both a wholesale and retail 
business on North Main and Third 
streets. 

TwIN VALLEY, MINN.— The Twin 
Valley Implement Co. has disposed of 
its stock to T. J. Grosfield. 

MinoT, N. D.—The Farmers Imple- 
ment & Supply Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $25,000 to 
deal in belting and packing, cream sep- 
arators, dairy supplies, furnaces, gaso- 
line engines, harness, heavy farm im- 
plements, lubricating oils, pumps, wag- 
ons, buggies and washing machines. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Edward Hocka- 
day & Co. have purchased the stock of 
the Charlton store and added a line of 
glassware and china ware. They re- 
quest catalogs on automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, belting and pack- 
ing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricat- 


ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils,. 


varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, pumps, »ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 


ware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 


GALLIPOLIS, OHIO.— The Haskins 
Mooney Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $12,000 to deal in baseball 
goods, belting and packing, bicycles, bug- 
gy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, gasoline engines, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. The incorporators are B. V. 
Mooney, J. S. Haskins, F. A. Haskins 
and G. Mooney. Catalogs requested. 


DELPHOS, OHI0.—The store of the 
Union Hardware Co. has been sold to 
W. L. Irick and George Derwort. 


FosToriA, OHI0.—The stock of King- 
seed Bros. has been purchased by the 
Hoyt-Brooks Hardware Co. and moved 
to its quarters, which the concern plans 
on enlarging. Additional space has 
been secured by the renting of the sec- 
ond floor of the building it now occu- 
pies. 

LORAIN, OHI0.—Samuel Leimer and 
Herman Asher have bought the hard- 
ware business of Henry Kohlmeyer at 
2822 Pearl Avenue. 


West UNITY, On1I0.—Beach Bros. & 
Co. are purchasers of the hardware 
stock of A. J. Hoover, established in 
business for the past 47 years. 


McALESTER, OKLA.—The Russell 
Hardware Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 

ELpRED, PA.—The Lang Hardware 
Co. is the new owner of the B. H. 
Moody hardware store. 


ERIE, Pa.—H. W. Goeller, who has 
purchased a half interest in the Sport 
Store at 18 East Eighth Street, re- 
quests catalogs. 

ROCHESTER, PA.— The _ Rochester 
Hardware Co., 216 Brighton Avenue, 
owned by Thomas C. Parks, has made 
considerable improvements in its store. 
A new mezzanine floor has been put in. 

ABBEYVILLE, S. C.—R. L. Dargan has 
retired from business. 
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Spencer, S. D.—The Wendt-Delger 
Hardware Co. has commenced the erec- 
tion of a new store building. 


YANKTON, S. D.—The implement stock 
of F. Nyberg has been sold. Frohreich 
& Hanson are the new owners. 


DYERSBURG, TENN.— Benjamin H, 
Exum, William A. Sigman and Reginald 
B. Coles have purchased the interests 
of W. Lauderdale and David L, 
Craig in the Forked Deer Hardware 
Co., and will continue the business un- 
der the old firm name. Catalogs are 
requested on bicycles, crockery and 
glassware, refrigerators and a general 
line of hardware. 


Byers, TEX.—The Wheeler Davis Co. 
has changed its name to the Lee Hard- 
ware Co. 


DE LEON, TEX.—The wholesale and 
retail business of the Dabney Hard- 
ware & Furniture Co. has increased its 
stock from $15,000 to $35.000. The 
concern requests catalogs on the follow- 
ing: Automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, bug- 
gy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, toys, games : 
and washing machines. 


ELECTRA, TEX.—The Texas Hardware 
& Supply Co. has sold its stock and fix- 
tures. 


ORALO, TEX.—The Citizens Hardware 
& Furniture Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $17,000. The 
incorporators are J. H. Keeling, J. B. 
Harrison and Alfred White. 


PLAINVIEW, TEX.—The Donohoo- Ware 
Hardware Co. has moved to a new 
building, the first floor of which will be 
occupied with a complete stock of hard- 
ware. The second floor will be de- 
voted to furniture, a new line recently 
handled. 


RUTLAND, VT.—The Nichols Chapman 
Hardware Co. has enlarged its store 
space in order to take care of its kitchen 
utensil department, upon which cata- 
logs are requested. 


BRILLION, Wis.— The Pritz] Hard- 
ware Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000. The concern 
was formerly known as Pritzl Bros. 


KENOSHA, WIs.— The Dewey Hard- 
ware Co. has moved to larger and com- 
modious quarters, and requests cata- — 
logs on automobile accessories, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and _ packing, ~ 
builders’ hardware, building pape? © 
churns, cutlery, dog collars, kitchen ~ 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, pre- P 
pared roofing, pumps, shelf hare 4 
and sporting goods. 





